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The Standard Railroad 








GREATLY INCREASED gear life, much smoother 
operation — Texaco Crater has been delivering those 
benefits since the days of the first traction motor 
gears. Leading railroads report millions of miles of 
service from their Crater-lubricated gears. 


Crater coats gear teeth with a tough, tenacious 
» lubricating film that adheres to the gear teeth, and 














provides constant protection against load shock and 





wear. Crater stands up in the severest service... 
keeps maintenance costs low. 





CRATE 


=—PREVENTS 
WEAR AND 
GREATLY 
INCREASES 
GEAR LIFE 


Just call the nearest Railway Sales Office listed 








below, or write The Texas Company, Railway Sales 
Department, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 


NEW YORK x CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. PAUL * ST. LOUIS * ATLANTA 


TEXACO Railroad Lubricants G4-ae*4 


AND SYSTEMATIC ENGINEERING SERVICE 


48 





TUNE IN: Tuesday nights on television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. See newspaper for time and station. 
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THESE HIGH-STRENGTH BOLTS 
RETAIN THEIR FULL CLAMPING FORCE 


Even when they’re subject to exces- 
sive vibration, field connections 
require less maintenance when you 
use Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts. 
For these bolts can really take it. 
They retain their full clamping 
force for long periods of time. 
Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts 
are used in place of rivets. They are 
quickly installed, the hexagonal 
nuts being driven up with power 
wrenches to secure a tight, long- 
lasting joint. The bolts can occupy 
holes originally punched for rivets. 
In assembling Bethlehem High- 


Strength Bolts, a hardened washer 
is placed under the head, another 
under the nut. The washers permit 
the development of maximum 
clamping force, without deforming 
the connected material. And with 
these bolts, there’s not a chance of 
slip at working loads. 

Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts 
are made from carbon steel in a 
wide size range. They are heat- 
treated by quenching and temper- 
ing to meet the requirements of 
ASTM Specification A325. See 
AREA Proceedings, Vol. 53, for 


additional information. Or send 
for our booklet, “High Strength 
Bolting for Structural Joints,” ad- 
dressing your request to the nearest 
Bethlehem office. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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MORE THAN AMERICAN peptone SYSTEMS 
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THE ONLY MACHINE THAT TAMPS © 








THE zo 
DIRECTLY BENEATH THE RAIL 





MULTIPLES / 








as the BEST, MOST ECONOMICAL means of 
producing the SMOOTHEST, LONGEST-LASTING TRACK | 


it is possible to achieve! 


And the fact that a large percentage of these leading railroads have repeated their 
purchases again and again, with some now operating 10, 12, 16 and as many as 
32 JACKSON MULTIPLES each, demonstrates that in actual operation the machine 


fully confirms the wisdom of such a choice. 





We would be happy to have one of our thoroughly experienced track engineers, 
who knows and understands your problems, discuss with you the ways in which the 
JACKSON MULTIPLE Tamper can help you achieve finest track and cut 


maintenance costs to the bone. Write, wire or phone. 


MFD. BY 


JACKSON 


VIBRATORS 
i ben 


SOLD in 4, ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO, —= 


U.S. A. LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
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Week at a Glance 


Why Don’t More People Ride Trains? I. C. Commis- 
sioner Arpaia gave some possible answers to that im- 
portant question in a recent Washington address. 11 


Carloadings Will Be About 8 Per Cent Higher in this 
years’ second quarter than in the same period of 1952, 
the 13 regional shippers advisory boards predict. 12 


My Chief Gripes about the railroads, says J. R. Staley, 
are... 13 


Real Progress Is Being Made toward tariff simplifica- 
tion——and further important gains should be achieved 


this year. 15 


Continuation on a Permanent Basis of the Ex Parte 
175 freight rate increases is sought by the railroads in 
a petition filed with the IL.C.C. 16 


RAILWAY AGE FORUM 


Where to Begin in Labor Relations, to offset the “in- 
stitutionalized confusion” resulting from 20 years of 
political interference, is a problem of special importance 
to the railroad industry. 57 


Repeal of the Wartime Excise Tax on common car- 
rier passenger fares is again in the news; there are sound 
arguments for such repeal. 38 


A New Two-Way Loudspeaker Communication System 
in the Lehigh Valley’s Manchester transfer speeds 
operations and minimizes errors. 59 


Detailed Cost Controls—with budget estimates revised 
monthly and actual results appraised weekly—are now 
in use on the Denver & Rio Grande Western. 62 





















































Hered the record, 
ON ONE RAILROAD 


1. Stops, slow-downs and delays reduced. 


2. Average road time per freight train de- 
creased | hour 45 minutes—or, an average 
of 1.07 minutes per freight train mile. 


3. Cost of directing train movements reduced. 
4. Safety of train operation increased. 
5. Net annual saving in cost—$88,333.00. 


6. Annual return over 6% interest: 
On Capital Investment 22.6% 
On Total Cost 22.5% 


* Additional factual data will be supplied on 
request. 


“UNION” Centralized Traffic Control can 
reduce terminal-to-terminal time with safety 
and pay its way through reductions in operat- 
ing expenses. May we help you? 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIRBRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, one month 


RO ev tarbeisnicasciahelaciccsowos: $ 863,001,072 

WOES Shai auscuasisenincotas 867,168,709 
Operating expenses, one month 

TOE SisSutsiecensatsoceuan dies $ 661,684,045 

FOE bishehevaahitigsincta tclaoberecis 685,457,775 
Taxes, one month 

ME sinceirknsses nab ussacegnenneee $ 102,918,275 

WOE. chin ean 100,752,067 
Net railway operating income, one month 

UE ee sscdhchcrclaqnninabtemeniges $ 80,074,947 

TOTEUE ” caRbbshicsisecbladoenabdesk@ieereas 66,178,797 
Net income, estimated, one month 

ss ERR SS ees Re $ 58,000,000 

| c_” e ORere ee mrt ey ee 42,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

Meare Bi, TPE! iss scicesecinss 66.61 

ND) (UI ahiccnsetehcvecente 60.40 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

Twelve weeks, 1953 ............ 8,169,171 

Twelve weeks, 1952 ............. 8,614,905 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Maret BB, VOBS  vicccecicssisecccs 70,979 

Wider hy Bes BOE. issdaticrtarisvies 11,839 
Average daily freight car shortage 

March 2B, FHSS. vncccscccosesscsse 2,002 

Wattle: FIs: FIBER. ca sccsenisrsssices 2,507 
Freight cors delivered 

February 1953 .....0:...cecscecese 7,780 

Poteretity VIER pi ceccccicicccccne 7,358 
Freight cars on order 

I gs, BIO: sxcednnsveseuiasen 71,883 

Manet 3; FR Sinan 118,900 
Freight cars held for repairs 

a Eee eneeeree 94,165 

Map 0" SOE sccpcisce ents 91,906 
Averaae number of railroad employees 

Mid-February 1953 ............ 1,184.197 

Mid-ebruary 1952 ............. 1,218,016 

& 

Departments 
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Rates and Fares .................. 15 
Labor and Wages ................ 7 
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Week at a Glance conru 


A New “Freight Service Bureau” backstops the Soo 
Line’s traffic sales force by relieving individual salesmen 
of many routine tasks. 65 


A Graduated Per Diem Rate would be a financial in- 
centive for railroads to buy new freight cars, says 
Henry K. Norton, trustee of the New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western. 66 


What Diesels Mean to Railroads: How they got here, 
how they may be improved, what their future may be— 


an appraisal by Charles Kerr, Jr. €9 


A Fast Way to Lay New Track, using gage rods and de- 
mountable rail-rack cars, has facilitated construction 
of the Quebec, North Shore & Labrador. 72 


Better L.C.L. Service is an important result of chan- 
nelized routing through New England’s “Griffin Plan.” 


75 


“Beauty Sleepers” for three railroads incorporate many 
ideas suggested by passengers. 78 


Line Kinks Were Removed in spite of tough terrain 
in a recent 2.5-mile line change on the Texas & New 
Orleans. 82 


How X-3 Car Wheels Are Made—and how some of 


them have performed under test. 84 


‘‘Ask for a Square Deal,” Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee Chairman Tobey told guests at the F.R.P.’s 
sixth anniversary dinner in Cleveland. Federation 
Chairman Robert R. Young had some interesting things 
to say, too, at the dinner and at a press conference on 


the following day. 88 


The Most Deadening Factor of all the inequities im- 
posed on railroads by the government is the federal 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


income tax. E. L. Tennyson suggests a 5 per 
cent tax on gross revenue instead. 90 


BRIEFS 


The “All-Diesel Club” has at least four new 
members——the Kansas City Southern and its 
wholly-owned affiliate, the Louisiana & 
Arkansas; the Midland Valley, and the Texas 


& Pacific. 


A Mahaffie Act Recapitalization Plan for the 
Western Maryland, designed to eliminate divi- 
dend arrearages of $126 per share on the 7 
per cent cumulative first preferred stock, has 
been submitted to the L.C.C. The probability 
of early submission of some such plan was 
suggested in these columns in the January 
19 issue. 


Secretary of Commerce Weeks’ Disposition 
to get the government out of the transporta- 
tion business is not yet strong enough to make 
him advocate liquidation of the Federal Barge 
Lines if the current offer to sell them attracts 
no private buyer willing and able to meet the 
law’s tough requirements as to continuance of 
operations. The secretary, as he put it recently, 
was “not prepared to say” how he felt about 
the liquidation idea. 


Problems in Electrical Insulation and wrap- 
ping may readily yield to a new plastic film 
being developed by DuPont. Known as Mylar, 
the product has a tensile strength of 25,000 


lb. per sq. in. and can be produced in sheets - 


as thin as one-quarter of one-thousandth of 
an inch. It is available in sheet or tape form, 
transparent or translucent. It can be used also 
as recording tape or, when coated with alu- 
minum, as a metal foil. While it is still in ex- 
perimental production, DuPont feels that by 
the time commercial production is feasible 





(early in 1955), a great many more uses will 


have been discovered for it. 


A Perfumed Letter—in a suspiciously feminine 
envelope and in an unknown woman’s hand 
—played a least a small part in one trucking 
firm’s efforts to combat freight loss and dam- 
age. A spokesman for the American Trucking 
Associations revealed to the National Safe 
Transit Conference that the letter—carefully 
prepared for each driver and freight handler 
in the trucker’s employ—actually contained 
a reproduction of a safe transit poster. A 
short letter, urging greater care in freight 
handling, was mimeographed on the back of 


the poster. 


Oil in Northern Pacific Territory is only one 
of the many important developments affect- 
ing that road’s future, its president, Robert 

S. Macfarlane, told a winter luncheon meet- 
ing of the New York Society of Security 
Analysts. Pointing out that the NP has min- 
eral reservations on more than 3,000,000 
acres in the Williston Basin, Mr. Macfarlane 
said there are now 13 producing wells, with 
six more being drilled, on NP-served lands 
in eastern Montana. The road has lands in 
eight of the 10 new fields in the Montana sec- 
tion of the Williston Basin, he added. 


Air Freight Carriers are going to have their 
own trade association, according to “Aviation 
Week.” The founding companies are the two 
largest certificated all-freight carriers — Fly- 
ing Tiger Line and Slick Airways — plus four 
of the biggest non-scheduled air freight opera- 
tors. The new “Transport Air Group” is 
expected to do for its members what the Air 
Transport Association now does for their 
combination passenger-cargo rivals. One of its 
aims will be to try to get money from Congress 
to develop prototype aircraft giving more 
payload for less power. 
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No time o 


for Adlake Switch Lamps 





om Adams & Westlake <omree 22% 


There's no “time off’ for ADLAKE Switch 
Lamps .. . they’re on the job, with com- 
plete dependability, 24 hours a day! They 
are designed to give trouble-free service 
through every weather condition, at mini- 
mum cost. 

Whether fitted with standard or reflex 
lenses, whether made of cast or sheet 
metal, ADLAKE Switch Lamps can be 


counted on to meet every need of railroad 
operation. The electric lamps can be fur- 
nished for battery orlinecurrent, asdesired. 


Let us show you how ADLAKE Lamps can 
save you money and give you added effi- 
ciency! Address The Adams & Westlake 
Company, 1150 N. Michigan, Elkhart, 
Indiana. No obligation, of course. 


Established 1857 e ELKHART, INDIANA e New York ¢ Chicago 
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Manufacturers of ADLAKE Specialties and Equipment for the Railway Industry 
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1\ Se Ge S UNIT or HANGER... 
[i we SF Cact-Steel Brake Beams 
an reduce your costs 
per car mile ! 


The real cost of any brake beam is the cost of main- 
tenance and replacement. That’s why it pays to 
consider these facts about ASF Cast-Steel Unit or 
Hanger Type Brake Beams: 


Easier to maintain. ..With nothing to flex or work 
loose, these rigid, one-piece beams stay rigid. Ful- 
crums stay in place. Rods and levers stay aligned. 
False piston travel is stopped before it starts. In 
fact, the only adjustment ever needed is to compen- 
sate for brake shoe wear! 


Longer lasting ...‘‘Beefed up” metal sections have 
no crevices to encourage rust. Worn pin-holes are 
easily built up by welding; burned heads quickly 
renewed by welding on new facings. Misalignments 
due to derailment can almost always be corrected. 
And tests prove that even after thousands of car 
miles, ASF Cast-Steel Beams will meet the same 
minimum deflection standards as when first placed 
in service! 

Get the complete story on cost-reducing, longer- 
lasting ASF Cast-Steel Brake Beams. Write us 
today, or ask your ASF Representative to give you 
the facts on their service during well over a billion 
car miles! 
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Like modern side frames that replaced 
the built-up arch bar... 


the MODERN BRAKE BEAM is the 
| 







1-Piece Cast-Steel Unit or Hanger Type Beam 






AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
410 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Canadian Sales: InternationalEquipmentCo.,Ltd.,Montreal } 
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Why Don't People Ride Trains? 


I.C. Commissioner Arpaia says passenger service must be 


made more accessible and more attractive if railroads would 


reach travelers now using private automobiles 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Anthony F. Arpaia thinks the railroads 
might build their passenger business 
into a profitable operation if they made 
the service more accessible and elim- 
inated characteristics which travelers 
find “objectionable, inconvenient and 
irritating.” 

Commissioner Arpaia expressed this 
view in a March 27 address at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before the class of the 
Seventh Rail Transportation Institute 
of the American University. Travelers 
he thinks the railroads should court 
are those now using private automo- 
biles — because these comprise the 
“greatest source of potential passenger 
traffic.” 

As to accessibility, Mr. Arpaia sug- 
gested development of suburban sta- 
tions, with ample parking space, to and 
from which travelers could drive, with 
convenience and comfort. “Railroads,” 
he said, “seem to have disregarded the 
fact that passengers have moved away 
from the heart of the city. . . . They 


have ignored the fact that the private 
automobile affords door-to-door service. 
How much and what has been done to 
meet the changed conditions by bring- 


THE CLASS of the Seventh Rail Transportation Institute 
conducted last month at the American University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., with the institute’s director—Dr. L. M. 
Homberger (front row, sixth from left). The institute’s 
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ing the station to the source of sup- 
ply?” 

As an example of what he had in 
mind, Mr. Arpaia mentioned plans of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
to develop a new station and parking 
lot at Canton, Mass., 15 miles out of 
Boston (Railway Age, March 9, page 
18). Many such suburban stations 
could be developed into main-line stops, 
the commissioner said; and he thinks 
railroad opportunities in that respect 
are superior to those of the air lines. 


“Trying Experiences” 

As to making service more attractive, 
Commissioner Arpaia would have the 
railroads do something to relieve pas- 
sengers of the “most trying experiences 
of train travel.” He listed some of those 
experiences as follows: 

1. Inadequacy of porter service. 

2. The “milling about and searching for 
a seat in coach travel.” 

3. The “general indifference and lack of 
solicitude for the passenger after he has 
boarded the train.” 

4. The “inconvenience of obtaining meals 
and the extra expense attached to train 
travel.” 

5. “Drab, dark and gloomy” stations 


students received 


Public Affairs. 





REPEAL OF FARE TAX 
ADVOCATED BY ARPAIA 


Repeal of the 15 per cent tax on 
amounts paid for passenger trans- 
portation is favored by Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Anthony F, 
Arpaia. 

In his March 27 address at the 
American University, Mr. Arpaia said 
the levy was one of the factors con- 
tributing to the differential between 
railroad fares and the cost of travel 
by private automobile. The commis- 
sioner proceeded to develop his re- 
peal argument as follows: 

“The nation needs rail passenger 
equipment and service. . .. It is a 
small cost for the government to yield 
up the revenue which the tax on pas- 
senger fares produces to keep these 
facilities strong and efficient. The tax 
was enacted during the war primarily 
to discourage travel. It now should be 
repealed to do the reverse, to foster 
the use of public transportation.” 





which are “as inviting as a mausoleum,” 
being “drafty, poorly arranged and badly 
lighted,’ 


6. The “irritating matter of ticket buy- 
ing.” 
With these and other like situations 
cured, Mr. Arpaia thinks train travel 
“should be the most dependable, com- 





closing session was a March 27 luncheon at which 


certificates presented by Dr. Ernst 


Posner, director of A.U.’s School of Social Sciences and 









































fortable, and logical means of trans- 
portation.” His suggested cures in- 
cluded proposals that there be installed 
conveyor systems for the handling of 
baggage from station entrance to train- 
side; that passengers be directed to 
places on the station platform where 
they could board coaches in which 
seats would be available; and _ that 
coach-train crews include stewardesses. 

Also, that trains generally be 
equipped with food and drink dis- 
pensers and “inexpensive counter-type 
diners”; that stations be modernized 
and redecorated in “bright” colors, 
their waiting rooms equipped with 
news tickers, radios and “perhaps” 


Traffic 


television; that ticket-vending machines 
and “telephone-booth” ticket services 
be more widely adopted. 

Commissioner Arpaia emphasized 
that he did not intend to imply that 
the passenger-service problem can be 
simplified. “It is,” he said, “one of the 
most complex and perplexing issues 
facing the country today.” The solu- 
tion, he advised, calls for an overall 
program, with all passenger-carrying 
roads participating. 

“Obviously,” the commissioner also 
said, “there must be reasons why not 
enough people use trains. Travel by 
auto on long trips should be unattrac- 
tive and undesirable.” 





Forecast Sees Loadings Up 8 Per Cent 


Shipper boards predict that second quarter’s business will 
be that much above last year 


Freight carloadings in the second 
quarter of 1953 are expected to be 
eight per cent above those in the same 
period of 1952, according to estimates 
of the 13 regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards. 

On the basis of those estimates, load- 
ings of the 32 principal commodity 
groups will be 7,634,850 cars in the 


second quarter of 1953, compared with 
7,068,587 actual loadings for the same 
commodities in the corresponding 
period in the preceding year. 

Ten boards estimate an increase and 
three a decrease in loadings for 1953's 
second quarter compared with the like 
1952 period. 

The tabulation shows actual load- 
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“ROSALIE”—the first diesel-electric 
locomotive ever built with Caterpillar 
diesel engines—has retired from serv- 
ice on the Peoria & Pekin Union. 
Originally painted a vivid raspberry 
hue (hence her nickname) this un- 
usual looking locomotive was built by 
the Davenport-Besler Corporation in 
1937 using four Caterpillar D-17,000 
engines of 180 hp. each. After service 
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as a demonstrator on the Rock Island 
and later on the P&PU, she was bought 
by the latter road in May 1938. Dur- 
ing her service with the P&PU, the 
211,400-Ib. switcher averaged 12 hours 
of service daily. Now she is in Newport, 
Ky., working in the yards of the New- 
port Steel Company—but with a less 
spectacular paint job and_ perhaps 
without her colorful P&PU nickname. 





ings for each district in the second 
quarter of 1952, estimated loadings for 
the second quarter of 1953, and _ per- 
centage of changes. 


Actual Estimated 

Loadings, teninay 
Shippers Second Secon Per 
Advisory Quarter, Quarter, Cent 
Boards 1952 1953 Increase 
New England 106,638 104,331 2.2 dec. 
Atlantic States 742,212 796,775 7.4 
Allegheny 787,771 877,890 11.4 
Ohio Valley 894,325 915,273 2.3 
Southeast 1,018,135 1,052,203 3.3 
Great Lakes 540,105 686,93 27.2 
Central Western 204,852 214,139 4.5 
Midwest 758,526 796,841 5.1 
Northwest 540,105 ‘689,270 27.6 
Trans-Missouri- 

Kansas 362,060 352,866 2.5 dec. 
Southwest 501,174 498,726 0.5 dec. 
Pacific Coast 378,783 394,918 4.3 
Pacific 

Northwest 233,901 254,680 8.9 








TOTAL 7,068,587 7,634,850 8.0 

The boards expect an increase in the 
loading of 22 and a decrease in 10 of 
the commodity groups listed. Among 
those showing increases are: Ore and 
concentrates, 42.1 per cent; iron and 
steel 34.8 per cent; motor vehicle 
parts, 28.7 per cent; automobiles and 
trucks, 20.7 per cent; potatoes, 17.9 
per cent; frozen food, fruits and vege- 
tables, 17.1 per cent; metals other than 
iron and steel, 10.5 per cent; brick and 
clay products, 7.3 per cent; cotton, 6.2 
per cent; gravel, sand and stone, 5.6 
per cent; fresh fruits other than citrus 
fruits, 5 per cent, and fertilizers of all 
kinds, 4.1 per cent. 

Commodities for which decreases are 
estimated include: Hay, straw and 
alfalfa, 6.1 per cent; grain, 4.3 per 
cent; agricultural implements and 
vehicles other than automobiles, 3.9 
per cent; citrus fruits, 3.4 per cent, 
and flour, meal and other mill products, 
2.8 per cent. 


Rail Problem Financial 
—Not Physical: Hopkins 


“There is no sign that this country 
will ever require less transportation 
than now. But there are plenty of 
signs that it will need—and use— 
more,” Z. G. Hopkins, special repre- 
sentative of the Association of Western 
Railways, said in Santa Barbara, Cal., 
on March 20. 

Pointing out that the increase in 
railroad freight traffic from 1940 to 
1944 was greater than the growth dur- 
ing the first 85 years of railroad ser- 
vice—from 1830 to 1915, Mr. Hopkins 
said: “A corresponding increase in 
railroad capacity can be accomplished 
in the next two decades with less ex- 
penditure of capital, public or private, 
more readily, and with less inconven- 
ience to the public and less congestion 
of avenues of traffic, than is now pos- 
sible with respect to any of the other 
types of transport that now supple- 
ment railroad services. 

“The railroads’ problem with respect 
to continuing improvements and ex- 
pansion of capacity is not physical. It 
is financial. There is no apparent 
physical limit to railroad ability to 
expand capacity—if funds are avail- 
able. But the funds must be supplied 
by earnings, directly or indirectly.” 
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“My Chief Gripe About RRs” 


J. R. Staley suggests they should get out of 1.c.1.; don’t have 
enough competitive spirit; love paper work 


“A fundamental trouble of the rail- 
road J.c.l. business,” J. R. Staley, 
traffic vice-president of the Quaker Oats 
Company, told students at the North- 
western University School of Commerce 
16-week forum on railroad management 
in Chicago (Railway Age, February 
9, page 17), “is the shipper’s right to 
route his own freight. This right, 
which is so stubbornly retained by 
the shippers, is responsible for not less 
than 35 per cent of the railroads’ total 
cost of moving less-than-carload traffic. 
The railroads should get out of the 
l.c.l. business, and devote their entire 
attention to developing and building 
carload traffic. Let others assemble and 
distribute small-lot shipments and give 
it to the railroads for movement in 
carload lots.” 


No Competitive Spirit 


“My chief gripe about the railroads,” 
Mr. Staley continued, “is that they 
consume too much of their energy 
competing with each other, batting 
around the total volume of freight now 
moving by rail, when the attention and 
abilities of their management and sales- 
men should be directed to seeking 
freight not now moving on any railroad. 
The railroads are not really well now 

and they never will get well—until 
they go out and dig up new business 
instead of being content to sit by 
dividing up existing rail traffic. 

“There is no real digging, to see 
what is responsible for lost trafiic— 
digging to find business not moving 
by rail and what can be done about it; 
not enough digging to open and de- 
velop new markets, thereby creating 
new rail traffic. 

“There is a genuine opportunity for 
the railroads to go out and get back 
a lot of business. Rates will help, but 
at least half the time service is just 
as important. The railroads have a 
weapon in the box car. Freight rates 
are not made in a way designed to 
make capital of its inherent advan- 
tages. Railroads generally are too 
content to haul around a box car 
canable of holding 100,000 Ibs. with 
a 30,000-lb. load. Loading cars heavier 
—as was so amply proven during 
World War Il—enormously reduces the 
cost to the railroad of handling a 
given amount of business. By providing 
‘incentives’ for shippers to load cars 
heavily, the railroads could offer rates 
truck operators could never touch. 
Give a shipper an incentive and he’ll 
help the railroads make money, as the 
southeastern lines have found out 
through use of their heavy-loading in- 
centive rates on whiskey and on paint 
and lacquer. 
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“We fellows who pay the bills oc- 
casionally get kind of provoked at the 
railroads because of the way they love 
to squander time and money on piles 
of useless paper work. How can a 
railroad justify all the clerical expense 
and effort of sending out a bill for a 
23-cent under charge? Yet we at 
Quaker Oats receive hundreds of such 
small bills—and certainly not one of 
them produces sufficient revenue to 
offset the clerical cost of rendering 


the bill. There are other ways the 
railroads like to spend time and money 
on paper work—such as typing out 
a complete waybill and freight bill, 
itemizing every article in a large mixed 
shipment, when the shipper has sup- 
plied a complete, typed bill of lading. 
Wouldn’t it be much quicker and 
easier simply to refer to the shipper’s 
bill of lading? Not content to do it 
once, some roads even sit down and 
copy the bill of lading a second time 
for the benefit of the consignee—who 
has already received a copy of the bill 
of lading from the shipper. And some 
of them do this even on _ prepaid 
shipments. 

“By streamlining their paper work, 
cutting out the useless garbage, the 
railroads could undoubtedly speed 
service and reduce costs—all to their 
benefit.” 


Would Broaden “Griffin Plan” 


“Perfect Shipping” also keynotes Boston meeting of New 


England Shippers Board—Atkinson is principal speaker 


“Perfect Shipping” was a keynote 
of the meeting of the New England 
Shippers Advisory Board held at Boston 
March 26, as R. D. Chase, traffic man- 
ager of the Boston Wool Trade As- 
sociation and chairman of the board’s 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 
Committee, announced a program of 
eight evening loss and damage meetings 
for April and early May, plus freight- 
house meetings at nine New England 
cities. Mr. Chase pledged the full 
support of New England shippers in 
the campaign to reduce the nation’s 
loss and damage bill, which last year 
totaled approximately $107 million. 

The board passed a resolution, pre- 
sented by L.C.L. Committee Chairman 
E. H. Erlandson, requesting the Na- 
tional Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards to recommend and urge the 
special committee appointed by the 
Association of American Railroads, in 
its exploration of the Le.l. problem, 
“to give most careful thought and 
study to the matter of channelized 
routing and encouragement of the use 
thereof, by shippers, as a means of 
improving existing l.c.l. service.” This, 
in effect, puts the New England board 
on record as favoring extension of the 
so-called “Griffin Plan” (see page 75). 

Another resolution adopted was to 
the effect that “the N.A.S.A.B. be in- 
structed to recommend and urge adop- 
tion of a resolution requesting the 
A.A.R. to establish as a national policy 
that, whenever requested by shippers, 
individual rail carriers shall immedi- 
ately notify them by wire of cars held 
out in transit for repairs.” 

Other highlights of the meeting in- 
cluded addresses by Arthur K. Atkin- 
son, president of the Wabash, and a 
national transportation situation report 


by J. J. Kelley, manager, Military 
Transportation Section, Car Service 


Division, A.A.R. 
Time to “Pension” Laws 


Mr. Atkinson detailed advances 
made by the railroad industry in recent 
years, and compared their performance 
during World War I and World War 
II. He cited federal and state regula- 
tions as major drawbacks to a healthy 
railroad transportation system, and 
stated that since the system of railroad 
regulation which began as far back 
as 1887 is now 65 years old, “it would 
appear high time that it be pensioned 
off and replaced by a more modern 
policy to require only the limited regu- 
lations required by the public interest.” 

Mr. Kelley covered the general car 
supply situation, pointing up the heavy 
demand for flat cars, which is expected 
to continue for some months, and the 
continued pressing requirements for 
better grade box cars. He also reviewed 
the military transportation require- 
ments and the need to continue to build 
up our railroads “so the people of this 
country may look forward with some 
confidence toward that day, if it should 
ever come, when the armed forces of 
this nation may once again call upon 
the railroad industry to help them in 
the defense of our country.” 

All officers of the board were re- 
elected. 


NYC Three-Train 
Wreck Kills 21 


A freak three-train collision on the 
New York Central main line about 
three miles east of Conneaut, Ohio, 
early on March 27 caused the deaths 
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of 18 passengers, one Railway Express 

Agency employee and two train crew 
members. Railroad officers estimated 
that property damage alone will total 
about $500,000. All tracks have been 
restored to service. 

Spokesman for the road said the 
wreck was caused by an 18-in. steel 
pipe, 35 ft. long, which had fallen 
from an eastbound freight train and 
bent a rail on the westbound tracks. 
\ second freight, headed west, was 
derailed as it passed over the bent 
rail. Moments later, an ll-car_ pas- 
senger train, en route from Buffalo 
to Chicago, piled into the derailed 
freight cars. Ten of its cars left the 
tracks. Almost immediately thereafter, 


the “Southwestern Limited,” on _ its 
way from St. Louis to New York, 
smashed into the wreckage. Nine of 
its 12 cars were derailed. 

A relief train carrying Red Cross 
disaster personnel and medical sup- 
plies, including plasma, was rushed 
to the accident scene by the NYC. 
Some 400 passengers and crew mem- 
bers were involved in the series of 
crashes. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on March 27 issued an order 
making its investigation of the accident 
a formal proceeding, docketed as Ex 
Parte No. 186. Hearings before Com- 
missioner Patterson and Examiner Hoy 
got under way April 1 at Erie, Pa. 


“Suspend Service Order 865" 


Allegheny Board asks LC.C. for relief from penalty de- 
murrage on gondolas “until conditions justify reinstatement” 


At its March 25-26 meeting, he'd at 
Pittsburgh, the Allegheny Regional Ad- 
visory Board passed a resolution ask- 
ing that, effective March 31, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suspend 
its Service Order 865 insofar as the 
penalty demurrage on gondola cars is 
concerned, “until conditions justify 
reinstatement.” The board noted that 
present surpluses of this type of equip- 
ment are about two per cent of rail- 
road ownership, “a greater surplus 
percentagewise than on some types of 
cars which are exempt from Service 
Order 865 .. .” [Since the board met. 
the I.C.C. has extended the effective 
date of this order to June 30, as report- 


ed elsewhere on this page.—Epiror] 

C. R. Megee, vice-chairman, Car 
Service Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, told the board that 
there was no cause for complacency 
about the car supply situation during 
the next few months, when the rail- 
roads will need “every flat car, box 
car, gondola and covered hopper to 
meet requirements.” Mr. Megee em- 
phasized the need for handling cars in 
accordance with principles of A.A.R. 
car service rules. 

W. Arthur Grotz, president of the 
Western Maryland, was guest speaker 
before the board. Mr. Grotz addressed 
himself to the task of dispelling the 








THE NEW TWIN CAR FERRIES 
“Badger” and “Spartan”—billed as 
the “C&O’s $10,000,000 Double 


Feature”—are now in regular ser- 


vice carrying freight cars, automo- 
biles and passengers across Lake 
Michigan. They increase the C&O’s 
lake ferry fleet to seven ships. 


“widespread fallacious notion” that 
railroads suffered from three ills: opera- 
tional rigidity; complex financial struc- 
tures; and ultra-conservative manage- 
ments. Mr. Grotz cited dieselization, 
mechanization of maintenance of way 
work, yard improvements and the rail- 
roads’ research programs, etc., as sup- 
port for his contention that these no- 
tions were false. He said population, 
production and the standard of living 
in America would increase beyond the 
dreams of most people and that rail- 
roads and industry should start plan- 
ning for increased transportation needs. 
Therefore, Mr. Grotz concluded, every- 
thing possible must be done to create 
an atmosphere favorable to capital in- 
vestment and encouraging to the dy- 
namic enterprise of transportation lead- 
ers, 

P. W. Hartsock, assistant traffic man- 
ager, Warner Company, Bellefonte, Pa. 
was elected general chairman of the 
board. Other officers installed were: 
Vice-general chairman, J. F. Davis, 
trafic manager, Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; general secretary, 
A. C. Roy, general traffic manager, 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; chairman, executive committee, 
W. F. Schulten, vice-president Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Company, 
Pittsburgh; and vice-chairman, execu- 
tive committee, F. W. Bennett, general 
trafic manager. Sharon Steel Company, 
Sharon, Pa. 


Car Service Orders 


L.C.C. Service Order No. 865, which 
imposes super-demurrage charges up 
to $20 per day, has been modified by 
Amendments 32 and 33. No, 32 set 
back the order’s expiration date from 
March 31 to June 30. No. 33 con- 
tinued in effect (also until June 30) 
provisions which suspend the order’s 
applicability to all cars except gon- 
dolas and flats. 

L.C.C. Service Order No. 866, which 
prescribes operating regulations for 
movement of freight cars, has been 
modified by Amendment No. 5, which 
set back the expiration date from 
March 31 to June 30. 

I.C.C. Service Order No. 869, which 
restricts use of refrigerator cars for 
commodities other than _perishables, 
has been modified by Amendment No. 
7, which set back the expiration date 
from March 31 to June 30. 

I.C.C. Service Order No. 872, which 
maintains the permit system control- 
ling movements of grain to Gulf of 
Mexico and Pacific Northwest ports, 
has been modified by Amendment No. 
1, which set back the expiration date 
from March 31 to July 31. 

L.C.C. Service Order No. 887 has 
been modified by Amendment No. 2, 
which set back the expiration date 
from March 31 to June 30. This order 
authorizes substitution of up to three 
SFRD, PFE, or WP refrigerator cars 
(not suitable for transporting perish- 
ables) in lieu of each box car or- 
dered for shipments within the area 
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embraced by the states of Oregon, 
California, Arizona and Nevada. 
I.C.C. Service Order No. 888 has 
been modified by Amendment No. 1, 
which set back the expiration date 
from April 1 to July 31. This order 
maintains minimum-loading require- 
ments for carload transfer freight; and 
for cars stopped off to complete load- 
ing or originally placed (for “carrier 
convenience”) at a_ stop-off point. 


Munition Cars Explode, 
Town Heavily Damaged 


The small Indiana mining commun- 
ity of Lewis (population, 600), was 
partially destroyed when three cars 
of military ammunition exploded after 
a 107-car Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific freight train halted there 
late on March 28. 

According to reports received at 
Milwaukee headquarters in Chicago, 
the train was enroute from Terre 
Haute to Bedford. The three cars of 
munitions had been picked up from 
connecting lines at Terre Haute and 
were coupled within the consist in ac- 
cordance with Interstate Commerce 
Commission safety regulations. The 
train was passing through Lewis on a 
descending grade when, for causes not 
yet determined, the brakes went into 
emergency and the train halted. 

A brakeman, when he went back to 
uncouple the first few cars to clear a 
highway crossing, noticed a small fire 


Rates & Fares 


at a point about 40 cars from the 
locomotive. He had just uncoupled the 
head end of the train at this latter 
point when there was a small explo- 
sion in one of the cars. Another small 
explosion was followed by a major 
explosion, and for six hours thereafter 
the town was hit by intermittent ex- 
plosions of rockets and artillery shells 
which ultimately destroyed the entire 
business district and damaged virtually 
all the 100 houses in the community. 
Because most of the population was 
attending a gathering some distance 
from the railroad, there were no fatal- 
ities and most of the injury cases 
reported were not serious. 

A Milwaukee spokesman said _be- 
tween 22 and 24 freight cars were 
completely destroyed. Among them 
were several cars of coal and two of 
merchandise but most were empty gon- 
dolas. The crater left by the series of 
blasts was reported to be more than 
50 ft. long and 20 ft. deep. Complete 
destruction of both cars and trackage 
will make it difficult to determine the 
cause of the accident, he said. Some 
reports indicated there were six cars 
of ammunition destined for the military 
storage depot at Crane, but the spokes- 
man said waybills indicated the lad- 
ing of three cars for Crane was inert. 

Because the explosions threw into 
the community many shells that did 
not explode, the town had to be cleared 
of all inhabitants until it could be 
cleaned up by army demolition ex- 
perts from nearby Camp Atterbury. 





Tariffs Will Be Improved This Year 


That “very considerable progress will be made” is prediction 
of C&NW’s Small, new head of railroad committee that 
directs simplification program 


High priority in 1953’s tariff-sim- 
plification program will be given to 
performance of “a major operation on 
the rules in rate tariffs.” 

That’s what Robert O. Small, vice- 
president—rates and divisions, Chicago 
& North Western, said in his first pub- 
lic statement as chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee which super- 
vises the Railroads’ Tariff Research 
Group. The statement was a March 27 
address which Mr. Small made at a 
luncheon sponsored by the Transporta- 
tion Club of San Francisco to honor 
members of his committee and of the 
National Industrial Traffic League’s 
Cooperating Committee for Tariff 
Simplification. 

The luncheon was part of the pro- 
gram of a joint meeting which the 
committees held in San Francisco. 
Other speakers were Mr. Small’s prede- 
cessor in the chairmanship of the rail- 
road committee—Fred Carpi, traffic 
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vice-president of the Pennsylvania; and 
the chairman of the N.LT. League 
committee—John W. Peters, traffic man- 
ager of Delco-Remy Division, General 
Motors Corporation. 

The rules phase of the simplification 
program “rates a high priority,” Mr. 
Small said, because “much of the in- 
efficiency charged to our tariff set-up 
stems from obscurity, ambiguity and 
general want of aptness in the state- 
ment of the rules, and other govern- 
ing provisions of a narrative character 
in our rate tariffs.” 

The Objectives 

The objectives here, as Mr. Small 
stated them, will be: (1) To make the 
rules easy to find by standardizing the 
location in all tariffs; (2). to make 
their substance instantly recognizable 
through uniform, apt and illuminating 
tariffs; and (3) to make them easy to 
read and understand by simplifying 


and adjusting the language and remov- 
ing “grammatical abominations” in 
phrasing and punctuation. 

Mr. Small went on to discuss pros- 
pects for simplification of routing in- 
structions. In that connection he noted 
the “serious problem” which arises as 
a result of “traditional” requirements 
as to circuity limitations which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission imposes 
in fourth-section cases. 

As reported in Railway Age, March 
30, page 6, the railroads and N.LT. 
League have joint plans to ask the 
commission to alter those requirements. 
Mr. Small referred to those plans and 
added: “The commission has been most 
helpful in advancing the cause of tariff 
simplification and we have every con- 
fidence it will sympathetically listen to 
our story.” 

Other parts of the simplification job, 
as listed by Mr. Small, will include 
undertakings to rid the tariffs of obso- 
lete matter; to develop a proposed 
remedy for the “irritating problem of 
binding holes,” and to find an answer 
to the “extremely serious matter of rate 
alternations.” 


Progress to Date 


Mr. Carpi’s address was a review of 
progress made since the simplification 
program was inaugurated 19 months 
ago. He dealt first with the matter of 
uniformity in make-up of tariffs, the 
progress there having included: 


1. Standardization of title pages. 

2. Promulgation of a single set of rules 
to govern construction of tables of con- 
tents. 

3. Prescription of a standard design for 
the list of participating carriers. 

4. Standardization of location of explana- 
tion of general reference marks in the 
back of tariffs, and development of means 
to reduce the “overly-generous” use of 
reference marks. 

5. Prescription of a uniform system for 
numbering of pages to tariffs and the se- 
quence of numbered sections. 

6. Action to require that intrastate ap- 
plication of every tariff be “effectively re- 
moved from the area of doubt.” 

7. Finding a way to rid the active files 
of partially cancelled tariffs. 

The March 27 meeting of the two 
committees considered 18 proposals for 
“further changes in the interest of 
more usable and more efficient tariffs,” 
Mr. Carpi also said. Actions taken at 
the meeting will be made public when 
the related instructions are issued to 
tariff publishing agents and tariff using 
officers. 

The PRR vice-president closed his 
address with tributes to the tariff-using 
public which has “responded most 
generously in making its views and 
criticisms known to us”; to the I.C.C. 
and its Bureau of Traffic for the “ex- 
pert and inspiring assistance rendered” ; 
to the state commissions and the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners for “splendid 
cooperation”; to the N.I.T. League com- 
mittee for its “immense contribution”; 
and to the chairman of the research 
group, Charles S. Baxter, “that dy- 
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namic personality who has contributed 
so much to the cause.” 

Mr. Peters outlined procedures which 
have been followed in gathering in- 
formation for the simplification work, 
and expressed his committee’s appre- 
ciation to league members who have 


“contributed generously of both time 
and money.” 

“The league,” Mr. Peters added, “is 
definitely committed to cqntinue its 
full participation until the task is com- 
pleted. Enthusiasm runs high among 
its members.” 


Roads Ask “Permanent” Rate Boost 


I.C.C. gets request to extend Ex Parte No. 175 increases 
beyond February 1954, and end “surcharges” 


The railroads have asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make 
permanent the rate increases granted 
in Ex Parte No. 175. These increases, 
averaging about 13.8 per cent, are 
scheduled to expire February 28, 1954. 

The carriers also asked the commis- 
sion to remove the requirement that 
the “175” increases be applied as “sur- 
charges.” This would bring the rates 
into the basic rate structure, the same 
as increases authorized in previous gen- 
eral rate cases. 

No additional rate increase will be 
sought at this time, despite higher 
costs incurred during the past 11 
months, the railroad petition said. But 
this does not mean that such action 
“may not ultimately be required,” the 
petition added. 

Continuation of the program for im- 
provement of railroad equipment and 
services depends upon revenues pro- 
duced by the higher rates authorized 
last April, the railroads told the com- 
mission. Those increases produce ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 in gross 
annual revenue. 

“A reduction of 1953 operating reve- 
nues by that amount would leave the 
railroads with a return of less than 2 
per cent on net investment and there 
is no reason to believe that in 1954, or 
thereafter, the return would be any 
better,” the petition said. 


Payroll Costs Higher 


Since’ the I.C.C.’s decision of last 
April, annual payroll costs have in- 
creased more than $200,000,000, and 
while the cost of living index that will 
affect wages beginning April 1 is ex- 
pected to decline, this will not reduce 
wages to the level prevailing when the 
rate decision was made, the railroads 
said. 

Wages during the past 11 months 
have advanced seven cents an hour, in- 
cluding the recent “productivity” raise 
of four cents, the petition continued. 
Meanwhile, prices of materials and 
supplies remain at the same levels as 
those which prevailed at the time of 
the “175” decision. 

The carriers asked the commission 
to remove the “cloud of uncertainty” 
created by the February 28, 1954, ex- 
piration date, and urged that the date 
be eliminated without a hearing. They 
said the record in Ex Parte 175 has 


been held open, and the commission 
has before it the principal facts as to 
the railroad financial situation and 
operating results. 

“It is of obvious importance to the 
railroads, to commerce and to the 
national defense that the expiration 
date and the resulting uncertainty which 
now attaches to the rate increases be 
eliminated now instead of waiting until 
the date is hard upon us. 

“The conditions which required the 
increase have no appearance of being 
temporary. There is no indication that 
they are likely to be at an end on 
February 28, 1954, or at any foresee- 
able date,” the railroads said. 


How Rate Changes Affect 
Revenue Shown by I.C.C. 


Indexes to show how rate changes 
directly affect revenue have been de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics ana Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The bureau has 
issued Statement No. 535, the second 
in this index series. 

Changes in revenue may result from 
causes other than changes in rates, the 
bureau pointed out. It cited, for ex- 
ample, changes in traffic volume, com- 
modities moved and length of hauls. 
An attempt was made to filter out, or 
minimize, these factors in developing 
the indexes. 

The first undertaking by the bureau 
to measure changes in revenue due 
solely to changes in rates was in 195], 
when the bureau issued a statement 


covering the years 1947-1950. The 
present statement carries these figures 
through 1951. 

An accompanying table, reproduced 
from the statement, shows indexes by 
commodity groups for each of the five 
years. Figures in the “approximate 
standard deviation” column _ indicate 
the “normal” margin of error to be 
expected because the bureau’s one per 
cent sample of the waybill studies was 
used. 


Commodity Prices Outran 
Freight Rates Through ‘50 


Postwar increases in commodity 
prices continued through 1950 to out- 
run increases in railroad freight rates. 

This was pointed up by a study made 
by the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The study, State- 
ment No. 532, was issued “as informa- 
tion,” and was “not considered or 
adopted” by the commission. 

It showed the relation between 
freight revenue of Class I roads and 
the destination wholesale value of 
commodities transported by them. The 
showing was by commodity groups and 
commodity classes. 


Expanded Classification 


It was based on the expanded class- 
ification containing 262 commodity 
classes, which became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. A similar previous study, 
issued in 1948, had 1946 figures on 
the basis of the old grouping of 157 
commodity classes. Thus the 1950 
figures, shown in the accompanying 
table, which was reproduced from the 
study, are not fully comparable with 
those for the previous years. This is 
especially true of Group VII, L.C.L. 

For the year 1950, the total destina- 
tion value of freight transported was 
estimated at $147,920,522,000. The 
freight revenue amounted to $8,143,- 
383,000, or 5.51 per cent of the value 
of the commodities. While that was 
a shade above the not-fully-compar- 
able 1946 figure, it was well below 
figures shown for pre-war years, which 
were also on the 1946 pattern. The 
latest general freight rate increases 
(the Ex Parte 175 raises) came in 
1951 and 1952 and thus are not re- 


Indexes of Average Freight Rates For Inter- and Intrastate Rates by 


Commodity Group (1950—100) 


Percent Approx. 
Increase Stand- 


Item Index 1951 over ard de- 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1947 viation 
Interstate rates 
RE ey a een 79 93 99 100 102 29 5 
[. Premees wer Aree: coc ascccisccccvvads 80 93 98 100 102 28 5 
Oh, NE I POUND ih ccickcoesccccctbess 77 93 99 100 102 33 B 
G00) Soe MEE EOE oun oO we vebccsecccedese e's 82 91 98 100 102 24 5 
V5 ST OE. <a oubwebteiecenmebecs 78 92 98 100 102 31 5 
V. Manufactures and Miscellaneous ............ 78 94 101 100 102 31 5 
Intrastate rates 
PF Ra Sie dive be 6665 ve ccegdaben 82 93 99 100 102 24 8 
i, Predicts OF Amrlewture ....cccccccccvccaces 80 92 97 100 102 28 1.0 
Il. Animals and Products ...............0000ue 83 96 98 100 103 24 1.5 
Ill. Products of Mines 84 93 99 100 102 21 5 
IV. Products of Forests 84 95 98 100 102 21 1.0 
V. Manufactures and Miscellaneous 80 95 100 100 102 28 8 
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Ratios of Freight Revenues to Values at Destination 


By Commodity Groups’ 


Products Animals 


of and 

Year Total rewe products 
i 

1928 7.90 10.01 2.93 
1930 6.67 11.53 46 
1933 10.66 13.67 6.99 
1936 8.47 9.57 4.10 
1939 8.43 12.24 4.59 
1941 7.26 10.25 3.71 
1946 5.46 5.58 2.68 
1950 5.51 6.33 2.88 


Products Products Manufactures 
of of and 
mines forests miscellaneous” i ot 8 
i IV vV-Vi Vil 
26.74 12.96 5.42 6.94 
33.16 18.26 4.02 4.13 
35.95 21.12 6.30 9.19 
30.44 15.38 5.51 8.46 
28.29 13.78 5.30 8.33 
29.12 12.65 4.66 7.27 
23.13 12.80 3.88 5.46 
28.59 12.66 4.27 1.85 


1 For the years 1928-46 the base was 157 commodity classes; in 1950 it was 262 such classes. 


2 Includes forwarder traffic. 


flected in the present study’s showing. 
Meanwhile, the bureau warned that 
data in the study “cannot properly be 


Labor & Wages 


used to indicate whether freight rates 
are too high or too low, or as an in- 
dication of the reasonableness of rates.” 





“No Evidence for Wage Award” 


“Productivity” increase based only on “vague and un- 


supported statements,” rail spokesmen say 


Spokesmen for Eastern, Western and 
Southeastern railroads have sharply 
criticized Paul N. Guthrie, professor 
of economics of the University of North 
Carolina, referee in the recently-con- 
cluded “improvement factor” wage 
case (Railway Age, March 23, page 
11). 

Stating that the unions “had pro- 
duced no evidence at the hearings to 
justify such an award,” L. W. Horning, 
D. P. Loomis and W. S. Baker went 
on to point out that the carriers were 


required by stipulation to put the four- 
cent-per-hour increase into effect. 
“Professor Guthrie first found a 
policy to exist which had never been 
adopted by the wage stabilization au- 
thorities,” said their joint statement— 
issued following a Chicago meeting on 
March 25 of the three regional com- 
mittees which represented the carriers 
during the case. “No one could have 
known that better than Professor 
Guthrie,” they continued, “for he had 
served as a member of the Wage 








INTERIOR VIEW of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s new ticket office at 1507 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia. The new air- 
conditioned office, opened on January 
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26, replaced facilities maintained 
since 1936 at 1417 Chestnut street. 
It employs improved electronic fa- 
cilities for handling reservations. 


Stabilization Board. Having made that 
false assumption, he now makes a wage 
award supported only by vague gen- 
eralities and false assumptions when 
the facts and figures were in evidence 
before him on the record. 

“The fact is that earnings of railroad 
employees have more than kept pace 
with earnings of employees in manu- 
facturing industries, with the cost of 
living, and with increased productivity 

either of the railroad plant alone or 
the national economy as a whole. 

“Professor Guthrie rejected the an- 
nual improvement factor and produc- 
tivity theories, but based his award on 
a vague and unsupported statement 
that the real wage position of railroad 
employees should not be allowed to 
deteriorate—despite conclusive  evi- 
dence in the record that the real wage 
position of railroad employees had not 
deteriorated but had steadily improved. 

“Thus, Professor Guthrie, in a mood 
of generous compromise, has saddled 
the traveling and shipping public with 
an increased cost approximating 
$120.000,000 which is completely un- 
justified on all of the evidence before 
him and which, of all industries, the 
railroag industry can least afford.” 


Wildcat Strike Ties 
Up Union Railroad 


An unauthorized strike of approx- 
imately 4,500 operating employees 
brought to a halt virtually all opera- 
tions on the Union Railroad (Pitts- 
burgh) at midnight on March 30, and 
also forced a shutdown of the Home- 
stead, Clairton, Duquesne and Brad- 
dock plants of the parent United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The strike, which involves employees 
represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, was allegedly 
called to protest 10-day suspensions 
given to two conductors who were ac- 
cused of leading a slowdown of railroad 
operations. B.R.T. officials admitted 
that the strike was unauthorized, but 
said the men would stay out until the 
conductors are reinstated and reim- 
bursed for their lost pay. 

U.S. Steel Spokesmen said the strike 
will cost approximately 25,000 tons of 
steel production for every day the 
plants are closed, although the shut- 
down was carried out in orderly fashion 
and a few trains are being operated 
to steel plant boiler houses. Other 
industrial plants in the area, which are 
also served by the Union, were also 
threatened with a shutdown as a result 
of the strike. 

The National Mediation Board has 
sent a mediator to Pittsburgh to aid in 
ending the walkout. 

Upon representations of the Defense 
Transport Administration the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission issued 
Order 893. The order, effective at 
12:01 a.m., April 1, was designed to 
release vessels loaded with ore con- 
signed to industries affected by rail- 
road strikes. It permits railroads serv- 
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ing ports, including Great Lakes ports, 
where ores are dumped from vessels, 
to load and hold cars with such ore. 
free from demurrage or storage after 
a permit is obtained. The permit agent 
is Charles W. Taylor, director of the 
commission’s Bureau of Service. 


Figures of the Week 





Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended March 28 totaled 715,337 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on April 2. This was 
an increase of 14,195 cars, or 2 per 
cent, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 10,150 cars, or 
1.4 per cent, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year; and a de- 
crease of 40,098 cars, or 5.3 per cent, 
compared with the equivalent 1951 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended March 21 totaled 701,142 
cars; the summary for that week, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
\.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 21 


District 1953 1952 1951 

Eastern ....... 128,454 132,618 138,438 
Allegheny ..... 147,434 151,918 160,108 
Pocahontas .... 49,532 56,147 59,504 
Southern ...... 130,489 133,507 133,469 
Northwestern ‘ 75,754 74,047 75,281 
Central Western 110,994 111,694 120,500 
Southwestern .. 58,485 60,078 61,578 


Total Western 
Districts ..... 245,233 245,819 257,359 


Total All Roads 701,142 720,009 748,787 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 


products .... 43,084 45,354 45,632 
Livestock ..... 6,097 7,136 6,552 
OE Wiecsns'ee 109,910 131,775 137,988 
oS ee 14,972 15,596 15,702 
Forest products . 44,658 44,006 46,299 
Ec chico nine 19,687 20,483 19,283 
Merchandise |.c.!. 72,194 75,480 83,510 
Miscellaneous .. 390,540 380,179 393,912 
March 21 ...... 701,142 720,009 748,878 
March 14 ...... 700,108 708,975 745,128 
i Le ee 685,016 713,112 749,522 
Februcry 28 ... 668,805 755,844 785,861 
February 21 ... 689,553 683,551 734,845 


Cumulative total 
2 weeks ... 8,169,171 8,614,905 8,738,523 


Law & Regulation 





Excise Tax “Punitive,” 
Says Lakes Board 


Abolition of excise taxes on common 
carrier transportation, and modification 
of sharp freight car demurrage pen- 
alties, were asked by the Great Lakes 
Regional Advisory Board at its meeting 
in Detroit March 24-25. 

The “wartime” tax on transportation 
came in for especially heavy criticism 
from George J. Bleibtrey, new chair- 


man of the board’s Executive Com- 
mittee, who asserted that the surcharge 
“is not only a nuisance but is punitive. 
It has discouraged the railroads, the 
shipper, the public. Each and all have 
suffered from it. Last year it wantonly 
extracted nearly $700 million from the 
public, through the various forms of 
transportation. We should go beyond 
resolutions against it. Each of us should 
return to his home and urge his in- 
dustry, his trade association and all 
friends to demand of Congress that it 
repeal this wartime tax measure.” 

The board likewise went on record 
as opposing a number of transporta- 
tion bills now pending before Congress; 
and as favoring S.905, to give the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission power 
to amend or revoke certificates and 
permits held by regulated water lines. 
It also approved “any measure” that 
might be introduced calling for dis- 
continuance of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. 

Principal speakers at the meeting 
were Karl A. Borntrager, vice-president 
of the New York Central; W. E. Cal- 
lahan, of the Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads; 
and William H. Schmidt, Jr., execu- 
tive editor of Railway Age. 

The board elected Henry J. Commes, 
trafic manager, Nash-Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, Detroit, as president; K. S. 
Wright, general trafic manager, Car- 
hborundum Company, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., vice-president; George J. Bleib- 
trey, trafic manager, Motor Wheel 
Corporation, Lansing, Mich., chairman 
of the Executive Committee; and J. A. 
Jacobson, Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, secretary. The next meeting 


will be held in Toledo, June 23-24. 


Commerce Department 
Drops Transport Unit 


The Office of Transportation. which 
has been in the Department of Com- 
merce’s transportation set-up since No- 
vember, 1950, has been abolished. 

The office had been part of the staff 





CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
March 28 were announced by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads on 
April 2 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 





Plein Mee. 2.5.63: 6,298 1,189 
Auto Box ...... 83 39 

Total Box ... 6,381 1,228 
RENN KS ais wwe 5,620 86 
Howmer 24.25... 49,983 72 
Covered Hopper . 200 0 
PONE oe G res 7,137 0 
PN aso ae pix ls 4 606 
Refrigerator .... 1,241 10 
Se ee PSE Ee 413 0 

oe graree 70,979 2,002 





organization of the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation. The 
change does not affect that position 
which is now held by Robert B. Mur- 
ray, Jr. 

It was stated at the department that 
one effect of the abolition will be to 
lay off 8 of the 23 persons who were 
employed in the office. The other 15 
will be retained for transport work on 
the under secretary’s staff. Paul F. 
Royster was director of the office. 

The abolition order, dated March 
30 and effective immediately, provided 
for a new position of assistant to the 
under secretary. It also provided for 
continuance of the Transportation 
Council to serve in an advisory capac- 
ity to the under secretary. (Railway 
Age, March 30, page 13.) 


In Congress 





Fast-Rate-Raise Bill 
Introduced in Senate 


A bill to permit prompt increases in 
railroads rates as costs rise has been 
introduced in the Senate. 

It is S.1461, introduced by Senator 
Johnson, Democrat of Colorado, for 
himself and Senator Bricker, Repub- 
lican of Ohio. While its provisions 
would be more restrictive than those 
of similar bills which failed of enact- 
ment last year, it is expected to have 
the support of the railroads. 

The bill would add to the Interstate 
Commerce Act a new section—lI5c. It 
would provide that, within 60 days 
after the filing of a petition by car- 
riers seeking a general increase in 
rates by reason of increased operating 
expenses, the I.C.C. would enter an 
interim order authorizing rate increases 
which, in the commission’s opinion, are 
necessary to permit the carriers to earn 
adequate revenues. Factors the com- 
mission would be required to consider 
would include the necessity for the car- 
riers to “maintain sound credit and at- 
tract equity capital.” 

After the interim increases became 
effective, the commission would be re- 
quired to proceed with an investigation 
of the increases proposed by the car- 
riers. If increases authorized by the 
commission’s final decision were less 
than those authorized in the interim 
order, the carriers would re required 
to make refunds. 

Other recently-introduced bills, to- 
gether with their sponsors, include 
those listed below: 

S. 1501, to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to revoke or 
suspend water carrier certificates and 
permits; and S.1502, to extend the rec- 
ords and reports provision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to persons fur- 
nishing locomotives (Tobey of New 
Hampshire, by request). 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Heres Proof of Performance... 


1,000 pressure-creosoted fence posts 


installed along M-K-T right-of-way in 1922 


— Healy 997 


ant Sl im douhee 


L. C. HAZLETT, chief tie and timber inspector for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, 
inspects some of the 31-year-old fence posts in the right-of-way at Ray Junction, Texas. 
The fence is located from !, to !4 mile from the tracks. 


@ Whether it’s cross ties, poles, 
bridge timbers or fence posts 
along the right-of-way, pressure- 
treatment with Creosote Oil is the 
surest way to get maximum serv- 
ice and minimum replacement 
rate. 


In 1922, the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad erected a fence on 
its property at Ray Junction, 
Tex., using 1000 pine posts pres- 
sure-treated with Creosote Oil at 
6 pounds retention. To date, be- 
tween 985 and 990 of the original 
posts are still in service, accord- 
ing to L. C. Hazlett, chief tie and 
timber inspector for the M-K-T. 


The posts are still in excellent 
condition, with no sign of rotting 
or splitting, and Mr. Hazlett is 





expecting at least five years’ 
more service. 


The experience of the M-K-T 
is typical of the kind of service 
records established by wood that 
has been treated with Creosote 
Oil. It’s no wonder Creosote Oil 
is the first choice of the wood 
preserving industry. 


You'll get best results with 
wood that has been pressure- 
treated with U’S’S Creosote Oil 
—the product of continuous proc- 
essing in the world’s largest tar 
distillation plant. For complete 
information, contact our nearest 
Coal Chemical sales office or write 


2 . ~ ~ s = ~ 
direc tly to United States Steel CLOSEUP of one of the posts, showing its 
Corporation, 525 William Penn excellent condition with no sign of rot- 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. ting or splitting apparent. 


USS CREOSOTE OIL (5) 


3-605 
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Sent 





@ They’re all head-end cars— 
seven RPO’s and five baggage cars. 
And like every car Budd has ever 
built, they’re constructed of stain- 
less steel. 

That means that for any re- 
quired strength, they’re lighter. 
Less car weight to haul. 

They'll never need paint be- 
cause of the ability of stainless 
steel to resist corrosion. And they 
need no surplus material to com- 
pensate for rust. 

And they’ve got the “stuff’’ to 
take the daily grind of long-dis- 
tance, high-speed service with an 
availability that, with Budd cars, 
is invariably over 95%. 

The Budd Company, Phila. 15. 
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BETTER TRANSPORTATION 
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> is gone forever! 
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TODAY YOU'LL WANT FREIGHT CARS’, 
WITH THE FLOOR OF THE FUTURE--- .© 
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BLE STEEL FLOORING 














NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 
THIS CAR 1S EQUIPPED WITH A 


CQ NAILABLE @ STEEL @ FLOOR 





SECURE BLOCKING 
BY XNAILING INTO GROOVES 
BETWEEN THE FLOOR CHAXNELS 


The concentrated weight of lift trucks in boxcars ... the 
impact of mechanical loading devices in gondolas . 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING withstands them all! Because of its 
channel form, N-S-F, when welded to the car structure, 
actually reduces stresses of impact shocks at critical points 
in the underframes. 

Yet remember: N-S-F carries blocked and skidded loads, too! 
It holds them with maximum security. And its nail-holding 
efficiency is mot reduced by repeated nailing operations. 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING makes every gondola a double-duty 
car—capable of- handling rough freight as well as finished 
freight requiring blocking. 

Made from tough N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel, N-S-F adapts all 
cars to today’s needs. 


53-SF-2A 
n-S-F 
7h WAILABLE 
5 SS 
rn 
STEEL FLOORING 


SAFER - STRONGER 






Sales representatives in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, 
Montreal and New York. 
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Only NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING withstands all 
ways of loading—and carries every kind of load. 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


STEEL FLOOR DIVISION i 


‘ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
NATIONAL 








CORPORATION 


PATENTS PENDING 
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All about » 


New test device 
reveals facts 
nobody knew 






















f ni 
“6”, the unit of change in 1 
velocity which is equal to the ) 

pull of gravity or 32.2 feet a 
per second per second. | | 











This new test device, | 
the Waugh-Gould 


Coupler Dynamometer, 








provides the first accurate 


means of measuring 





With this new test instrument it has been 
possible, for the first time, to measure the 
rate of stress rise or ‘“G’’ changes for 
cars under impact...to discover exactly how 
| Twin Cushions ‘take the bite out of impact.’ 
The reason shown is this: Rate of stress rise for 
Twin Cushion is far less than for conventional gears 
indicating a corresponding shock reduction. 

} It’s the shock of impact that damages lading. 

| As proved by the Dynamometer, Twin Cushions 
greatly reduce that shock. So, for shock reduction, 
for lading ange 


coupler forces and reveals 
for the first time the stress 
rises that occur under car 


impact in 100ths of seconds. 


















control ... Specify 


WAUGHMAT 





A.A.R. APPROVED 
UNCONDITIONALLY 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, New York « Chicago « St. Louis » Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Montreal 
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BALDWIN ' 
diesel-electric 2 
locomotive units ; 


Helped the Pennsy Do This . 


A 








Since the start of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s $651,400,000 
postwar improvement program, they have acquired 574 Baldwin- 
Westinghouse Diesel-Electric locomotive units. These Baldwins 
have contributed greatly to the improved efficiency which was 


reflected in the Pennsy’s 38 °% increase in net income. 
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NEW SUPER DOME CARS 
on the Twin Cities Hiawathas 
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The Milwaukee Road has added ten 
new Super Dome cars to their already 
fine equipment. Designed for pas- 
senger travel enjoyment, these are 
the largest dome cars made—comfort- 
ably seating 68 passengers on the 
spacious observatory deck and 28 in 
thewell-appointed Cafe Lounge on the 








lower deck. The designation “Super” 
applies to the mechanical design as 
well, where only the best was specified. 
That’s why these Super Domes—like 
most luxury equipment—are equipped 
with clasp brakes with metal brake 
shoes . . . for safe, dependable and 
economical stops. 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
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COUPLERS and} YORES oh rolling stoc 
the consist of jOst chou. every train in the 
mighty fleets operdting daily throughout 


| the continent. 








| Dependability, under all service condi- 
tions, has been established over the years 
through National’s applied engineering 
development — backed up by quality-con- 
trolled production. 





That background, with prominence in 
the development of advanced design now 
in use, assures maximum performance and 
economy for railroads’ current “speeded- 
up” operation. tigate 


NATIONAL 


TECHNICAL CENTER 
Cleveland 
Te further serve the Cerriers 
and Related Industry! 
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The AAR STD. H TIGHTLOCK COUPLER 
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Proven for high valve 
in passenger service 
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Specifications 
For the Many-Purpose 
Oxwetp CM-45 Machine Carriage 


SD HUI. % 5S 01o.k's: canoes 13% in. 
| ER ar a 7% in. 
Height to top of machine....... 4\4 in. 


Weight, equipped with blowpipe 


ONGNOED |. 5 i cccdawes 33% Ibs. 
Speed Range....... 4 to 32. in. per min. 
Circle-cutting diameters...... 2 to 54 in. 
Motor..........115-volt, 60-cycle A.C. 








Do All These Jobs with 


Trade-Mark 


Plate-Edge Preparation 
Circle-Cutting 


Here’s the low-cost portable machine 
carriage you have been looking for! You'll 
get more speed, flexibility, efficiency, and 
economy in a wider variety of metal-cutting, 
flame-treating, and mechanized welding 
jobs. The lightweight, labor-saving 
Oxwetp CM-45 machine handles practically 
all machine-carriage requirements found in 
railroad shops, and supplements the heavier 
equipment used for bigger jobs. 

For further information, ask for form 
7839. Fill in and mail the coupon at right to 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company, a Division 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 


The term OXxwetp is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide 


and Carbon Corporation. 
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Bevel-Cutting 
Straight-line Cutting 


OXWELD CM-45 


Automatic Welding 


Flame-Hardening 


Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
Room 1320 

230 North Michigan Ave. 

Chicago ], Il. 


Please send me, free of charge, a 
copy of Form 7839. 


(Please Type or Print Your Name and Address) 
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theres a BENDIX RADIO 


W. H. Switzer 
3918 E. Hartson Ave. 
Spokane 31, Wash. 
Raymond H. Griese 
588 Bryson Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 





Stephen J. Holland 
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8524 Glencoe Circle Themes A. Curtis es 
Wauwatosa 13, Wisc. 2007 W. Court St 
Flint, Michigan 
‘ 
Wayland H. Hoyt 
6453 W. 82nd St. 
: » D. L. Kesselhuth 
A 
los Angeles 45, California 10500 Magnolia Blvd. P 
North Hollywood, California = 
William N. Harman 7 
2605 Milwaukee Marvin P. Hoffarth 
Denver, Colorado 7424 General Sherman Lane 
St. Lovis 23, Missouri 
R. L. Daniel 
West Coast Sales Manager 
C. Cressman 
1408 Argentia Drive 
Apt. B 
Dallas 8, Texas 
| ‘ 
You’re looking at capable, experienced engineers in two-way 1847 
radio. All set to serve you no matter where you operate . . . or what ( 















your problem is. 


Newton O. Rogers 
218 W. Montana 
Dallas, Texas 


Complete railroad communication systems . . . taxi fleet instal- 
lations . . . fire and police departments . . . construction projects . . . 
2-way industrial applications, etc. You name it. 


Each one of these field men is backed by the 4500 other Bendix 
engineers, who have made Bendix the “‘Name Millions Trust.” 


In addition to offering the latest type of Mobile equipment. . . 
these engineers give all technical help in obtaining your license and 
complete system engineering. Call or write today. 


BENDIX* RADIO 


Dept. 85 BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
A Division of BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y 


*Reg. U.S. Pat, Off 
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here you look 


COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEER near you! 












W. L. Cunningham 


Railroad Sales Manager ¥ 






A. E. Jones 
1454 Madison PI. 
Pompton Lakes, 
New Jersey 











RAIMI DRY COMES 
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Pierce Bingaman 
188 West Randolph Street 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Robert R. Baldrige 
5414 Youngridge Dr.—Apt. A 
Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 






Charles O. McAtee 
39-A Parkway 
Haddenfield, N. J. 













L. J. Straw, Manager 
General Mobile Sales 


Perera ae asst 





Herman M. Gillmon 

6172 Parkway Drive 
Baltimore 12, Md. T. S. Eader, Hi 
Bendix Radio 

Baltimore 4, Maryland 





John R. Murphy 
22 Lawn Avenue 
Middletown, Conn. 





Jack R. Stott 
Glencoe, Maryland 


. iN n 
rag W. W. Price, Manager 
' Mobile Sales 





Wesley F. Wachtel 


Gerald Klugerman 
1847 Yorktown Rd.—Apt. 1 531 S. W. 7th St. Jack J. Baxter 





P. O. Box 839 
$828 Hallandale Blvd. 
Hollywood, Florida 


Cincinnati 37, Ohio Miami, Florida 







( SCVOIV THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN 
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New Hyatt design gives you a 


superior bearing for your diesels! 


IMPROVED 





PINION-END BEARING 


SMOOTHS THE WAY 





FOR HIGHER STAN DARDS 


| OF TRACTION MOTOR 


PER FORMANCE = 











No rubbing contact between 
cages and race fianges 


Improves flow of lubrication 


New hardened, roller- 
riding, steel cage 


Safer 





Longer lasting 


Facilitates inspection of c'l 
operating surfaces 
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For the first time in traction motor applications, a pinion-end bearing is 
available with the combined advantages of a “roller-riding” cage and 
maximum capacity rollers. The product of many months of extensive 
research, this new Hyatt bearing is specifically designed for substantially 
longer life at peak operating efficiency. Rubbing contact between cage 


and race flanges—a source of difficulty in earlier-type bearings— 





Hyatt’s new design eliminates all 
rubbing contact between fhe race 
flanges and the bearing cage. 


is completely eliminated by Hyatt’s new cage design, and flow of lubricant 
to all parts of the bearing is greatly improved. Rings and bars of 

the new steel cage are hardened for greater resistance to wear, and 

a new assembly process assures permanent rigidity of the cage under 
operating stresses. In addition, cage bars conform to the shape of the rollers, 
and cage and rollers remove as a unit—permitting complete and easy 


inspection. For further information, write to Hyatt Bearings Division, 





i General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
Unrestricted flow of lubricant to all 


bearing parts is achieved by flew 
cage design. ia 





New manufacturing process insures 
permanent rigidity of cage under 
operating stresses. 





— 
Cage and rollers remove as a unit,” 
permitting complete and easy 
inspection of all operating surfaces. 


FOR TRAC R ARMATURE SHAFTS 





Rings and bars of the new steel cage 
are heat-treated to give the new 
bearing greater wear resistance. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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ONE HAND 
does all the work! 


—that leaves one hand free for a 
safe hold on grab-iron 


The Equipco Non-Spin Wheel Hand Brake has a 
single operating member (the brake wheel)— no 
levers or gadgets to move or figure out. Get all 
the facts on this safe, new brake that protects 
trainmen and equipment. 



































UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


Equipco Hand Brake Department 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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precision-made by modern methods 


To fully meet exacting AAR standards, Edgewater has developed 
many precision practices for the manufacture of rolled steel wheels 
for freight cars, passenger cars and Diesel locomotives. 

The steel is made in Edgewater’s Open Hearth Furnaces, employing 
the most advanced metallurgical practice. Ingots are bottom-poured, 
“control” cooled, and “sliced” into blocks. From these blocks, wheel 
blanks are forged and rolled to shape on rolling mills that produce in 
the metal a firm homogeneous grain structure. Final machining on 
modern precision wheel lathes completes the wheel. 


(E) Edgewater Steel Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
MAKERS OF ROLLED STEEL TIRES, WHEELS and DRAFT GEARS 
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During the manufacture of Edgewater Rolled Steel 
Wheels, frequent checking is employed to insure. high 
quality. Final inspection before shipment makes certain 
of complete conformity with AAR specifications. 
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THE ALL-WELDED HOPPER CAR !S SERVICE PROVED 


Economical operating costs and on-the-line availa- | construction which extends service life by minimiz- 


bility earned the second order from the L& N. An _ ing vibration hazards and enables this hopper to 


exclusive feature is the increased stiffness of the side give more service miles with less maintenance. 


CORROSION IS MINIMIZED 


Through the extensive use of welding, maintenance 
costs due to corrosion damage have been cut to 

the bone. The all-welded construction also 

permits a smoothness of interior design that enables it 
to empty quickly with a chute-like action. All the 

way through, the all-welded hopper is designed 

for rugged dependability. 








Take a tip from 5,000 hoppers 


BB THE FIRST ORDER FROM THE L & N—2,000 HOPPER CARS 
THE SECOND ORDER—3,000 OF THE SAME HOPPER CARS 





Economical, dependable operation to meet the 
exacting requirements of modern freight service! 
This is the way the all-welded hopper earned its 
repeat order from the L & N. Toughness in a 50- 
ton hopper car must be built in to stand up under 
the punishing conditions imposed by loading, un- 
loading with a shaker, corrosion, and switching. 

To find the right combination of design, con- 
struction, and material that would best meet these 
rugged “on-line” demands, Pullman-Standard en- 
gineers worked closely with the L & N. And through 
the most advanced production line methods, the 
Pullman-Standard all-welded hopper became a 


reality. The manufacturing and engineering ability 
of the world’s largest car builder combine quality 
with production-line economy in this outstanding 
freight car. 

The superiority of the design and construction 
of these cars is being demonstrated on the L & N. 
Its economical operating costs and on-the-line 
availability have been service-proved under the 
most grueling operating conditions. 

Let one of our experienced representatives 
show you how these all-welded hoppers meet 
your requirements for better service and lower 
maintenance costs. 


YOUR NEEDS CREATE THE PULLMAN ‘'STANDARD” 


PULLMAN -STANDA 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 








YOR K, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 


FREIGHT CARS BUILT FOR RUGGED SERVICE 


In other types of freight cars built by Pullman-Standard, quality is a known quantity. Top: The 50-ton, 


all-steel pulpwood cars with 4" plate floors and built-up end racks. 
Bottom: Three roads, the MKT, KCS, and CGW, pooled orders for a production run of 1200 gondolas. 












































ALCOLID ti lifetime journal box lid 


With only these two parts the ALCOLIn is one of the simplest 
and most dependable lids ever designed, giving up to 17 
years of freight service* with only negligible evidences 
of wear. 


The sturdy, full-section all-steel construction of the 
ALCOLID has no thin parts to rust away. The square-headed, 
locked retaining pin never rotates, thus eliminating wear 
on the eyes of the hood. Fully articulated, the ALCOLID pro- 
vides tight closure; a rugged, torsional spring exerts fifty 
pounds pressure to prevent lid vibration. In addition to all 
this, ALCoLips can be installed in a matter of seconds. 


Why not take advantage of all these features? Send for 
full information to your ALco sales representative in New 
York, Richmond, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul. 
San Francisco. * according to actual test runs 
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ALCOLID 


PATENTED 


RAILWAY STEEL-SPRING DIVISION 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
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Any railroad man will tell you that this newly-consolidated plant 
at Hammond, Indiana turns out the very highest quality 
freight car products . . . but to the old-timers 

the name “Standard” represents more than quality alone! 


To a man who has lived railroading all his life, every Standard 
product contains a bit of history; he remembers the first steel roof and 
how it grew as Standard continuously, ceaselessly developed it into 





today’s Diagonal Panel Roof; he remembers the continuing 
improvements in the ends, floor plates, coupling devices and 
other products of Standard’s constant research and testing. 


To the old-timer, Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing 
Company’s new plant is another milestone in a lifetime 
of devotion to laboratory work for the railroads .. . 

. . and to us at Standard it is an investment not only 


for railroading, but in America’s Railroads. 


dea red. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
310 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO e« 247 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK | 
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Boston & Albany Boosts Efficiency 25% 
With Help of Alco-GE Diesel-Electrics 


The Boston & Albany district of the New York Central System has increased 
train speeds and operating efficiency 25% through dieselization. Alco-GE 
locomotives comprise 72% of this road’s assigned motive power. 

The B&A completed dieselization in Feb., 1951 as an answer to some of 
the steepest grades of the entire New York Central System. Paced by sturdy 
Alco-GE locomotives, this dieselization has meant, forexample,a60% increase 
in tonnage limits for the haul over the 1.65% Washington grade between 
Chesterand North Adams Junction, Mass. Helperservice has beeneliminated, 
and haulage time reduced. 

Alco-GE diesel-electrics have proved their worth onevery B& A haulage 


job... from rugged switching chores to the crack passenger trains and fast 


symbol freights... modern motive power that symbolizes the progressiveness 
of this fine railroad. 113-308 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
and 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Rolling Steel Doors 


| nore desirable from ANY STANDPOINT! 


For unusual openings, such as the one at the left, and normal truck 
openings in any type of building, there is no door that offers as 
many desirable features as a good quick-opening, quick-closing, 
power operated rolling steel door. Their vertical, roll-up action 
occupies no usable space either inside or outside the door opening — 
no overhead obstructions to interfere with crane operations. No 
other type of door offers these inherent advantages of space 
economy and compactness in operation. In addition, rolling steel 
doors are permanent . . . their all-metal construction assures you a 
lifetime of continuous trouble-free service, and provides maximum 
security against intrusion and fire. When you select a rolling steel 
door, it will pay you to check the specifications carefully . . . you 
will find that the galvanized steel material for the interlocking 
curtain slats of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors is chemically cleaned, 
phosphated, and treated with a chromic acid solution to provide 
paint bond, and, that the protective coating of synthetic enamel is 
baked on at 350° F. prior to roll-forming. This is just one of the 
extra-value features of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors—you will find 
others. See Sweet's Files for complete information including Specifi- 
cations, or write for Catalog No. G-53. 


Se & i. 24424 COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan © Chicago 4, Illinois ©¢ Representatives in all Principal Cities 












































Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling 
Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; Steel Deck 
for Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 


Above you see one of two 
Mahon Power Operated Rolling 
Steel Doors 30’-0” x 30’-0” in- 
stalled in a General Electric 
Test Cell. At right are four 
Mahon Power Operated Rolling 
| Steel Doors installed in truck 

openings of an enclosed ship- 

ping dock in a new plant for the 

Detroit Hardware Company. 








AND GRILLES TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 
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It’s the WEARMITES in Diesel engine oil . . . those “engine 
termites” —Grit, Dirt and Tarry Sludge . . . that foul up running and 
maintenance schedules. Where there’s dirty oil—there you'll find 
WEARMITES—and the sound, sure way to eliminate them is. . . 
WIX ENGINEERED FILTRATION. 


WIX ENGINEERED FILTRATION provides prescription filtration 
for your lubrication needs with proven types of filter cartridges, de- 
signed and engineered to meet the varying conditions posed by pas- 
senger, freight or yard operation. You may choose between interlapped 
white cotton thread construction, colored cotton threads or a new WIX 
filtrant of finely divided, high rag content, felted paper — hydraulically 
packed. Thus, you can key your filtration practice to suit your running 
conditions and your filter change schedule . . . always keeping lubri- 
cating oil “in the pink”. 

Solve your filtration problems with WIX Railroad Oil Filter Cartridges. 
Keep engines out of the shops longer . . . running smoother . . . and 
enjoy the economy of WIX ENGINEERED FILTRATION. Write for 
full particulars today! 














)LUBE FUEL( 


RAILROAD OIL FILTERS 


WIX CORPORATION - GASTONIA, N. C. 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN: GASTONIA - ATLANTA - NEW YORK - ST. PAUL - ST. LOUIS - SACRAMENTO 
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Star Boarder in the Shops *S=<®r< 


Precision construction .. . 
controlled density . . . uni- 
form quality . . . self-con- 
tained sealing gaskets and 
many other WIX plus fea- 
tures add up to WIX Engi- 
neered Filtration. Whether 
for Lubricating or Fuel Oil, 
crush-proof, non-collapsible 
WIX Filter Cartridges show 
a decided dollars and cents 
advantage for you. 






















































DESIGN FEATURES 


New Safety Shelf—to support mated 
coupler in event of pullout. 


interlocking——Guard arm and aligning 
wings similar to type H Coupler. 


STRIKING CASTING 


Reduced free slack. 


With Precompressed Flexible 


improved positive anti-creep. 
Coupler Carrier 


Easier operation. 
increased strength. 
Reduced wear. 


Coupler, Yoke, Follower, and Striker 
interchangeable as a group with 
present standards. 


Oo9go00g00 © © 


Ask for Circular No. 5550 
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FOR EVERY TRACK CAR 






to AKEA ctandondg 


DEMOUNTABLE STEEL WHEELS 





Every Fairbanks-Morse demountable steel 
wheel conforms to one standard of quality 
— the highest! 


Every step from sheet steel purchase to 
finished wheel is under Fairbanks-Morse 
control and inspection. Every wheel is cold- 
formed in our own plant, on our own 
presses using ovr own modern dies... 
machined and finished to a design of sim- 
plicity and strength. 


This control of quality is your assurance 
that F-M wheels are the sturdiest track car 
wheels on the rails today! 


When you need replacement wheels in 20”, | 


16” or 14” sizes, standardize on quality 
... standardize on Fairbanks-Morse steel 
wheels for longer life. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


®& FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


8 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 








RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT « DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES ¢ ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY ¢ PUMPS © SCALES « WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * HAMMER MILLS ¢ MAGNETOS 

























































HOLD CLOSER SCHEDULES 


WITH 





WESTINGHOUSE} FE| RADIO 











FE RAILROAD RADIO 























Unforeseen delays needn't disrupt operations if 
communications are clear, quick, dependable. 
Westinghouse railroad radio has solved many 
problems instantly, allowing dispatchers to save 
hundreds of operating hours. 

In one instance*, a Westinghouse FE Railroad 
Radio saved hours of delay when a truck was 
abandoned on a spur track. In another instance, six 
hours were saved when a freight was cleared from 
a blind siding by using railroad radio. And in yard 
Operations, minutes pyramid into hours of savings. 

The Westinghouse FE railroad radio offers the 
utmost availability and dependability. It has 
exceptional clarity, meets or exceeds AAR and FCC 
standards. A full accessory line gives it flexibility 
to meet your needs. Write for further information: 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Railroad 
Communications Section, Dept. A-49, 2519 
Wilkens Avenue, Baltimore 3, Maryland. Or call 
your Westinghouse representative today. 


*Names and full details on request. 
J-02249 
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CARDWELL 


FRICTION BOLSTER SPRINGS 
for A.A.R. and Long Travel Springs 
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UNSURPASSED 
PROTECTION 


The distinguishing characteristics of Westinghouse 
Friction Draft Gears are ample capacity, high 
shock absorption, and minimum recoil, thus assur- 








ing unsurpassed protection to Car Structures and 


Lading. 






Specify 
( WESTINGHOUSE 

ae FRICTION DRAFT GEARS 
i Certified A.A.R. 


decording to the Association 

of American Railroads, more 
than 98% of cars in freight 
carrying service are A.A.R. con- 
struction and are equipped with 
Friction Draft Gears. 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co., Chicago 
6172 Canadian Cardwell Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL INSTALLS 






At Mimico, Ontario, the Canadian 
National has installed G-R-S 
Syncrostep to remotely control 18 
switch machines and 14 signals. 


This new coded system is 
specifically designed for the 


remote control of large or small 
interlockings— 


48 


Simple in operation 
Economical in first cost and 
maintenance 


Fast—1 second for a control, 
2 for an indication 


Write for literature on G-R-S Syncrostep 









SYSTEM 
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What’s New in Products 





Steam Cleaner 

For companies with already installed 
steam lines, the Malsbary Manufac- 
turing Company, Oakland, Cal., has 
marketed a new steam cleaner which 
is designated Model 51. This cleaner 
has no fire ‘box and gets its heat and 
pressure from steam lines used for 
regular production and heating. At full 
capacity, the unit delivers 200 gal. of 


hot solution per hour at temperatures 
up to 212 deg. F., and at pressures up 
to 90 psi. The solution tank holds 50 
gal., which is enough for four to six 
hours operation without refilling. A 
variable-volume pump enables the op- 
erator to balance the solution volume 
to the existing steam volume to keep a 
steady, high-pressure cleaning stream, 
even when the steam is low. 








Clark 12,000-Ib. 
Towing Tractor 


A full drawbar rating of 12,000 Ib. 
is claimed for the new “Clarktor-120” 
being introduced by the Clark Equip- 
ment Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Features of the new tractor include a 
Chrysler 16A engine, fluid coupling, 
exclusive Clark axle design and a low 
silhouette. The 6-cylinder engine de- 
velops 114 brake horsepower at 3,200 
r.p.m It has a displacement of 265 
cu. in., and provides 215 ft. lb. maxi- 
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mum torque. The fluid coupling and 
the engine are designed to provide 
greater horsepower at low engine speed, 
which means less wear and lonver life 
for the power unit. 

The “Clarktor-120” has four speeds 
forward, and one in reverse, with a 
maximum forward speed of 16.3 m.p.h. 
A special heavy-duty transmission of 
Clark design is used together with a 
rear axle embodying double reduction 
gearing with the final reduction gear- 
ing with the final reduction of the 
planetary type mounted in the wheelse 


A G E 


The Model 51 comes equipped with 
25 ft. of wire-braid steam hose and a 
full-swiveling, cool handgrip steam gun, 
capable of twisting to clean hard-to- 
reach spots without kinking the hose. 
{ patented high-pressure nozzle is said 
to prevent billowing of the cleaning 
stream as it leaves the gun, thus in- 
creasing the cleaning force. The clean- 
er can be ordered either stationary or 
portable, for operation from 110-volt 
service. The portable type is mounted 
on two 12-in. rubber wheels and one 
8-in. rubber-tired swivel with tow bare 








Microwave Equipment 


\ new 2,000-megacycle microwave 
system providing 30 voice channels or 
equivalent telegraph functions (15 per 
voice channel), by use of the multiplex 
equipment, has been introduced by 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Pittsburgh. Complete point-to-point sys- 
tems are offered, including all types 
of connected terminal equipment. The 
frequency-division multiplex equipment 
(Type FJ) was designed specifically 
for use with the microwave equipment 
(Type FR), and provides maximum 
flexibility of arranging various combina- 
tions of services on the channels. The 
basic units of the Type FR microwave 
radio equipment are the same for both 
terminal and repeater station assem- 
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blies. Either type of assembly requires 
a single fixed rack or cabinet, and 
each is readily changeable from one 
type of operation to the other to facili- 
tate system expansione 








Tantalum Capacitors 


Tantalum electrolytic capacitors, for 
telephone and railway signal surge 
service, are now in commercial produc- 
tion and available in quantity from the 
manufacturer, Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation, North Chicago, Ill. These 
capacitors are intended for applica- 
tions where unusually stable character- 
istics are required and space is at a 
premium. Now available are 22 stand- 
ard capacitors ranging from 1.5 to 30 
microfarads capacity, with working 
voltages up to 125 volts d.c.e 





Telegraph Rectifier 


\ hermetically sealed telegraph pow- 
er supply, the Bogue power capsule, 
has been developed by Bogue Railway 
Equipment division, Bogue Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Paterson, 
N. J. The power capsule is intended for 
use as a source of direct current for 
the operation of telegraph printers, per- 
forators and other instruments as well 
as serving as a local or line battery. 
This new device consists of a ‘full-wave 
selenium rectifier, line isolation trans- 
former and metallized paper filter ca- 
pacitors hermetically sealed in a steel 
protective case. This power capsule fur- 
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Pipe Cleaner 

The Ohio Tool & Engineering Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, has marketed a gaso- 
line-engine powered electric eel for 
cleaning roots, stones, and debris from 
sewer, waste line and field tile installa- 
tions where electric power is not avail- 
able. Weighing 66 )b., the unit is de- 
signed to clean pipe 114 in. in diam- 
eter and larger, and has _ sufficient 
power to handle 300 ft. of cable. Its 
114-hp. gasoline engine is back-geared 
6 to 1, has instantaneous kick-out, and 
an adjustable friction clutch between 
the engine and the cleaning cables. It 


also features a flexible connection for 
joining cables, which is said to elim- 
inate breakage at the ends of the fit- 
tings. 

Cleaning cable is available in both 
heavy-duty and regular types. The 
heavy-duty type cable consists of two 
cables—a stationary outer cable within 
which rotates an inner cable. This de- 
sign, the manufacturer states, elim- 
inates the possibility of injury to the 
operator in case of breakage, steps up 
efficiency, and makes it impossible to 
lose the cable in the linee 





nishes 120 volts d.c. at 150 m.a., and 
operates from a 105 to 125 volt, 60 to 
400 cycle, single-phase, a.c. line. Input 
and output connections, as well as volt- 
age adjusting transformer taps, are 
brought out to a nine-pin moisture- 
proof ceramic-insulated terminal header 
at the bottom of the power capsule. 
Four power capsules may be mounted 
in a row on a single relay rack panel. 

Panels cut for mounting four power 
capsules are available with an on-off 
toggle switch, line fuse holder, output 
fuse holder and a pilot light for each 
power capsule. The neon pilot lamp in- 
dicates voltage at the output terminals 
of the power capsule or optionally may 
be wired to indicate input voltage if 
desired. The fuse holders are of the 
front panel retractable type, permitting 
replacement of fuses from the front of 
the panel without danger of shock. 

The power capsule is designed for 
continuous operation in ambient tem- 
peratures ranging from —40 to +50° 
C. at normal rated load e 





A direct current source. 
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for all kinds of loads 


© light and heavy weight 


they’re both light and heavyweight champions 


— 
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Every kind of lading gets a “passenger car” ride in freight cars equipped with 


Barber Stabilized Trucks. Whether cars are running light or up to the allowable 
i 10% overload —whether trains are barely moving, or “doing a hundred” — 
Barber patented variable friction assures the same exceptionally easy ride. 
Yes, fewer heavy shocks are carried to the car body and lading with 


Barber Stabilized Trucks than by any other system of spring control. 
This has been pfoven in actual service on more than 300,000 freight cars. 


% 


ger 






*% 
Barber Side Springs carry part of 
the load, increasing capacity. 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK — 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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Consider these practical advantages behind the smooth, mar-resistant surfaces 
of Met-L-Wood doors, panels and partitions in your rolling stock: 


@ STRENGTH... %” Met-L-Wood panel as stiff as 4” steel plate! 


@ LIGHT... as much as 73% less weight than standard steel construction 
@ SOUND-DEADENING @ INSULATING 
@ VIBRATION-DAMPING @ FIRE-RESISTING 


Whether your plans are for reconditioning old cars or building complete 
new trains, investigate the full possibilities of this versatile structural mate- 
rial in terms of design, efficiency, economy and beauty. 


|ET-L-WOO! 


JUD Conronation 

















6755 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, “[Mlinois 
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How a 

CAT No. 
Bulldozer 
rides her 
on gravel 





Here’s a dozer scientifically designed for handling heap- 
ing yardage —and keeping it rolling with a minimum of 
spillage. The U-shaped blade rounds up material and really 
rides herd on it. 

You can see what it’s working in on this operation. It’s 
feeding coarse gravel to a crushing plant, which produces 
144” material for railroad ballast. Power and stamina are 
needed to stay in there pitching day after day, and this 
rugged yellow ‘dozer qualifies on both counts. 

The D8 delivers 130 HP at the drawbar, with the capacity 
of the 8U blade matched to this power for top performance. 
Tracks and roller frames are built to last. Diagonal braces 
keep the tracks in line, yet leave them free to oscillate. The 
blade is of special high tensile steel for long, hard wear. And 
it responds readily and steadily, even in rough going, to pre- 
cision cable control. 


All these and many other advantages mean money-saving 
production along the right of way or in the yard, where there 







are always jobs to keep a dozer busy. Removing snow, 


clearing culverts, widening drainage facilities, building up 
fills, on switch and spur roadbed construction — name almost 


any heavy-duty chore, the ‘dozer is a tool for it. 


No other manufacturer offers so many different models 
of ‘dozers as Caterpillar. This complete line is backed by 
prompt service from your Caterpillar Dealer. He'll be glad 
to show you what one of these husky units can do for you. 


Pick your toughest job and call him today! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpitiar are registered trademarks—® 









































NICKEL CADMIUM BATTERY 
FOR POSITIVE 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
STARTING 














NIFE DIESEL STARTER BATTERIES : 
In daily use by New York Central for | DDOVing vou WITH THE FOLLOWING SALIENT FEATURES: 


the toughest starting job —switching 
@ Proven extra-long life 


service. 

@ Steel construction throughout 
Because of their rugged mechanical and e Greater resistance to shocks and vibrations 
electrical characteristics, NIFE batteries e Extremely low internal resistance 


e Superior starting ability 


maintain high starting power throughout 
e Immune to excessive discharges and short circuits 


their entire long lives. Many NIFE diesel af 258 ; 

: ; , : @ No sulphating or similar disintegrating processes 
starting batteries have been in continuous e Not sensitive to overcharging 
successful operation for 15 to 20 years. e Low operating and maintenance costs 


| “‘LONGER LIFE WITH NIFE” NIFE BATTERIES ALSO USED FOR: 
4 i: Ff e Car lighting Air conditioning Signaling Electric trucks : 





NIFE INCORPORATED * COPIAGUE + LONG ISLAND * NEW YORK ; 
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PLATING PROCESS 


Se ee ee 


GUARANTEES 
PROPER PLATING ! 








@ The Mayhill plating process guarantees you perfect plating, 
| because all plating is done under strict laboratory control. 


@ Uniform thickness of plating, smoothness, color and hardness assure 
you a tougher wearing, high quality and low cost job, with less tarnish. 





| @ We specialize in restoring and replating silver for hotels, clubs, 
| railroads, steamship lines, hospitals, institutions and homes. 


GOLD e SILVER © RHODIUM e PALLADIUM ¢ ALBALOY e INDIUM 
Gov’t Number CHCP-164-Au, Ag, Rh, Ni, Cu, Brass 


ee MP GRE 





M-W Laboratories Inc. 


1824 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
Chicago 47, Illinois 
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126TH ANNUAL REPORT 
of 
THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD CO. 


Highlights of the year 1952: 





Net income of $27,308,828 was substantially 
larger than net income for 1951. 


For the first time since 1931, a dividend was 
paid on the common stock, at the rate of 75 
cents per share. For the third consecutive year, 
a full dividend of $4.00 per share was paid on 
the preferred stock. 


Railway operating revenues for the year drop- 
ped by 1.91%, but increased efficiency brought 
operating expenses down by 4.04%, compared 
with 1951. 


Thus, 6.17 cents out of each dollar of revenue 
were carried down to net income, compared 
with 4.24 cents in 1951 and with only 1.93 
cents in 1949. 


Tax accruals of 7.87 cents out of each dollar 
of revenue, for 1952 exceeded net income, as 
has been the case for some years. 


The averoge number of employees for the 
year was 53,732, and the total payroll cost was 
$240,693,550, an average per employee of 
$4,480. 


$38,227,183 was spent during the year for 
improvements and new equipment 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Comparison 
With 1951 


Year Increase (+) 


Income: 1952 Decrease (—) 





From transportation of freight, 
passengers, mail, express . $424,871,423 —$ 7,664,136 





From other sources—interest, 


dividends, rents, etc. 27,280,773 ~ 219,544 





Total Income ........ $452,152,196 —$ 7,883,680 





Expenditures: 





Payrolls, materials, fuel, services 
ROR se ie Wisc ae $386,361,424  —$15,635,974 





Interest, rents and miscellaneous 
Si A EP ae eee 38,481,944 _ 404,826 





$424,843,368 —$16,040,800 


Total Expenditures 





Net Income: 





For improvements, sinking funds 
and other purposes ......... $ 27,308,828 -+S$ 8,157,120 





R. B. WHITE, President 
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and | Yardsticks 


TO LEAD or influence people, it is helpful to 
know—either by instinct or by information—what 
they really want. What they think they want, or 
say they want, isn’t always what they're really 
after. For instance, a union may demand higher 
wages or easier working conditions for its mem- 
bers when, as a matter of fact, some other adjust- 
ment would make the members much happier than 
those the union is demanding. 

One aspect of successful management is that it 
provides people—employees as well as customers 
—with all the things possible that they want which 
the company can provide without excessive cost 
—such things, for instance, as consideration, 
courtesy and reliability. Many a business has suc- 
ceeded where its competitors have failed—not be- 
cause of lower prices or a better product, but 
simply because that one business made a point of 
giving each employee and customer a bonus in 
the form of inexpensive courtesy, consideration 
and dependability while its competitors did not. 

People like to have surroundings they can de- 
pend upon. It usually takes a pretty high premium 
to attract men to jobs where arbitrary firing is 
common or the boss is capricious in his demands. 
An expanding business has an easier problem of 
customer relations and employee relations than 
one whose volume is diminishing. (This, inci- 
dentally, is an additional reason why it’s so im- 
portant for the railroads to solve the problem of 
trafic diversion as quickly as possible, so they 
can once more reliably count upon expanding 
proportionately with the growth of the country.) 

People like to “feel at home” in their work 

-and, also, where they live, although they're not 
always consciously aware of this desire. Back in 
1943 a Jewish-French young woman named Simone 
Weil, living in exile in England, wrote a book 
called the “Need for Roots,” which was not pub- 
lished in English until last year. With great insight 
this young woman, no longer living, pointed out 
that many of the troubles of her unhappy country 
could be traced to “uprootedness’—not primarily 
insecurity regarding physical necessities, but a loss 
of the “feeling of belonging”: too much nation and 
not enough local community. 

Most Europeans think of Americans as being 
utterly without roots—restless wanderers, and 
predatory as nomads tend to be. They haven't 
noticed the colossal growth of popular interest in 
American history, local history, and even company 
history. Anyhow, “need for roots” is an instinctive 
yen which any man aspiring to leadership should 
recognize and requite to the best of his ability, in 
himself and in those whom he’s responsible for 
leading. 


J. G. L. 
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powered through OKONITE-OKOPRENE cables 


ENTRAL OF GEORGIA has com- 
pleted 42 of a proposed 102 miles of 
modern C.T.C. over single track line 

between Macon and Atlanta. As so many 
Class I railroads are doing, Central of Georgia 
specified Okonite-Okoprene cable for line 
drop wires, tower and case wiring, and sig- 
nal wiring. 

Fewer sidings, with a consequent reduc- 
tion in maintenance, were one reason for 
Central’s adoption of a C.T.C. system. And 
greater circuit security with practically no 
maintenance is assured Central of Georgia 


with Okonite-Okoprene wires and cables. 
Centralized control of train movements 
requires absolute dependability throughout 
the whole system. Okonite-Okoprene cables 
are so frequently specified because they have 
a degree of dependability and long service 
life unequalled by other cables. The Okonite 
insulation and Okoprene sheath provide an 
extremely stable dielectric and a tough, oil-, 
heat-, and moisture-resisting covering—a 
safe combination that railroad men have 
placed their confidence in for many years. 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


The best cable is your best policy 
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CENTRAL of GEORGIA’s expanding C.T.C. system 


ad 


42 miles of single track are controlled from Terminal Station in Macon, 
Georgia. Okonite-Okoprene insulated wires and cables are in use throughout. 


it b ee insulated wires and cables 
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Where to Begin 
In Labor Relations 


Labor relations in all organized industries are 
thoroughly unsound and unstable, but the malady 
is more evident and more painful on the railroads 
than almost anywhere else. The disease is the 
chronic demand of the unions—and acquiescence 
by managements under political pressure—that 
wages be periodically increased, whatever the 
pretext. Some of the country’s biggest industries, 
notably automobiles and steel, have been operat- 
ing virtually at capacity for years. They have not 
had many worries about sales volume at rising 
prices, and hence have lacked compelling econo- 
mic incentives to remain adamant against increas- 
ing wage costs. 

In such booming industries the wage increase 
“pattern” is established, and unions in industries 
where conditions are wholly different make equi- 
valent demands. If managements resist, the disputes 
wind up in the hands of some “fact finding” group 
which is not politically invulnerable and which in- 
variably concedes to the unions most of the things 
they ask for. The process wholly ignores the eco- 
nomic facts of life—neglect of which is always pun- 
ished, although the day of reckoning may be post- 
poned. The longer the postponement, the more the 
misbehavior and the worse the punishment. It is 
this kind of imbecility that the Communists expect 
will eventually destroy their capitalistic enemies— 
and who can be too sure they’re wrong? 


The “Illusion” of “Productivity” 


The popular idea that employees’ “produc- 
tivity” increases with increased mechanization, 
and that employers can, therefore, “afford” to pay 
increased wages, is a plausible illusion. It might 
have a tiny spark of validity to it, if the increased 
wages went only to those whose hourly production 
actually rose. But wage increases don’t stop with 
such employees—the same increases go to those 
whose unit output is unchanged or even declines. 
You can get a better automobile for $2,000 today 
than you could have purchased for the same money 
in 1914, despite the increased wages of mechanics. 
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- Buta haircut or a good meal in a restaurant or a 


coat of paint on your house will cost you four or 
five times as much today as in 1914, though the 
services performed are substantially identical. 

More pay for the same or less output means 
just one thing—price inflation. On the railroads 
there are more cars per freight train (hence more 
car-miles per employee) than there used to be, but 
there is no similar increase in the number of cars 
in a “cut” handled by a switch engine. The “‘pro- 
ductivity,” so-called, of yard employees hasn't gone 
up—but are yard employees, for that reason, con- 
tent to see higher wages for road crews while their 
own remain stationary? Has the “productivity” of 
dining car waiters, and passenger-train employees. 
generally, gone up? 


Industries Aren’t All Alike 


Another thing—there’s a vast difference be- 
tween industries in the percentage of their rev- 
enue paid out to labor—and hence in the effect 
on these industries of a wage increase. On the rail- 
roads this ratio is 50 per cent or more, while it’s 
only about one-third in manufacturing and much 
less than that in the utilities. So the same percent- 
age wage increase is much more costly to the rail- 
roads than to other industries. 

Still another consideration—practically all the 
so-called “increased productivity’’ comes from the 
investment of additional capital for new and im- 
proved machines. If all the gains in earnings made 
possible by the improved efficiency of new ma- 
chines is to be syphoned off in higher wages to 
labor, where’s the money to come from to pay the 
interest on the money with which these new ma- 
chines were purchased? 

The fact of the matter is that there shouldn’t 
be any wage increases at all because of “increased 
productivity” which is caused solely by better 
equipment and not by greater effort or skill on 
labor’s part. Instead, this “increased productivity” 
should be passed along in lower prices to con- 
sumers. In this way everybody (including em- 
ployees as consumers) would benefit from increased 
mechanization and price inflation would stop. 

The labor relations set-up for the railroads is 
a tangle of institutionalized confusion. Nobody 
seems to have any constructive- solution to offer 
which appears likely to be politically appealing. 
The situation the railroads are in is the heritage 
of twenty years of shoddy political intervention by 
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the federal government in railroad labor relations, 
confounded by a general lack of understanding on 
the part of the employees themselves as to where 
their true long-run interests lie. 

On most railroads, the officers charged with 
responsibility for personnel are given a mandate 
which goes little farther than that of negotiating 
with the unions. Considering the limitations under 
which they operate, these officers have done a 
creditable job. But establishing wholesome rela- 
tions with employees is a far larger job than that 
of negotiating with the unions. It involves careful 
selection of good people in the first place, provid- 
ing these people with competent and sympathetic 
supervision, and providing them with ample edu- 
cational opportunities—first in the performance 
of their own jobs and, thereafter, in the economics 
of the railway business. 


A few railroads have established personnel 
policies as comprehensive as this. As long as the 
pattern of labor relations in industry, including 
the railroads, is going to be pretty much what the 
employees want it to be, it is difficult to see how 
order is ever going to come out of the chaos until 
the employees themselves are made acquainted 
with the economic facts of life. They are not likely 
to take instruction in these facts except from 
superiors who have won their complete confidence. 
It is a hard road to travel, and a long one, to 
establish this degree of confidence, but a_ begin- 
ning must be made. Otherwise the demise of 
capitalism, which the Communists so confidently 
expect, will be inevitable. Confronted endlessly 
with confiscatory taxes and inflationary wages, 
capitalism will necessarily wither away, because 
private capital itself will disappear. 





Repeal of Fare Tax 
Again to the Fore 


l'ravel organizations, carriers and other inter- 
ested parties are again shaping up a concerted 
drive for repeal of the 15 per cent tax on amounts 
paid for the transportation of passengers. Repeal 
bills have been introduced in the new Congress 
and supporting presentations are going in to the 
House Ways and Means Committee, its individual 
members, and senators and representatives gen- 
erally. 

The National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations and some of its affiliates have recently 
made such presentations. The Association of 
American Railroads has long been on record in 
favor of repeal as have other carrier groups. 

The most recent activity of the A.A.R. and 
other similar organizations, such as the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators and the Air 
Transport Association, has been that of their 
representatives who are members of a subcommit- 
tee or panel of the Transportation Council of the 
Department of Commerce. This panel, headed 
by John Lawrence, managing director of American 
Trucking Associations, is considering the tax on 
amounts paid for freight service as well as the 
passenger levy. The council received a_ report 
from the panel at its meeting on March 17 and 18. 

Also in the repeal drive is the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, It is 
following through on the repeal resolution adopted 
by its members at their 1952 annual meeting. That 
resolution also calls for elimination of the freight 
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tax and the tax on amounts paid for communica 
tion services. 

As expected, the repeal drive, like those of the 
past, is up against the “revenue considerations”’ 
argument. The passenger tax yielded $275 million 
in the fiscal year ended last June 30. And President 
Eisenhower is on record in favor of deferring tax- 
relief legislation to give budget-balancing first 
priority. Also, there is the disposition in Congress 
to set tax-relief sights on the income tax. 

Despite all of this, however, the arguments 
for repeal, or substantial reduction, of the passen- 
ger tax remain sound. 

It is still true that one consideration which 
determined the present rate of 15 per cent was 
the desire to discourge wartime travel. It is still 
true that 15 per cent is a luxury-tax rate on a 
service which is not a luxury. It is still true that 
the tax is discriminatory in that it applies only to 
for-hire travel and thus tends to divert travelers 
to the private automobile. 

And it is still true that Congress’ own trans- 
port regulatory policies do not permit “revenue 
considerations” to jusuify maintenance by the reg- 
ulated carriers of unreasonably high rates or dis- 
criminatory rates. 





“The world judges the railways by their passenger serv- 
ices. If this is the window through which we are viewed, 
we must wash it and shine it, or else cover it with a dark 
shade. I maintain that passenger service must be excellent, 
or it should be given up!”—From an address to the New 
York Scciety of Security Analysts by John M. Budd, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern, 
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COMMUNICATION CONSOLE on each checker’s desk enables him 


to keep in touch with gangs working in cars at any of 140 locations 


in the transier. 


PORTABLE TALK-BACK SPEAKER, hung on 
wall in car, used by member of a gang to talk 
with any one of the checkers in the office. 


Talk-Backs in Freight Transfer 


Lehigh Valley system includes two-way loudspeaker communication between 
checkers in office and gangs in cars, thus speeding operations and minimizing 


errors in the handling of L.c.1. 


In a large l.c.l. freight transfer at Manchester, N.Y., the 
Lehigh Valley has installed a loudspeaker system for 
communication between gangs in cars and checkers who 
are now located in the office. Manchester is 88 miles east 
of Buffalo on the road’s 448-mile main route between 
Buffalo and New York. The transfer at Manchester has 
four parallel island platforms 1714 ft. wide and 1,013 
ft. long, which are spaced 23 ft. apart to allow for two 
tracks. Thus, all the cars spotted at these platforms can 
be worked directly from a platform, without going 
through any other car. At the middle, the four plat- 
forms are connected by a 391-ft. transverse platform. 

Track length is available to spot 134 cars alongside 
the platforms. Also, along the north side of the west end 
of the north platform, space is available to spot highway 
trucks or trailers. The platforms are constructed of con- 
crete, and are covered with roofs on structural steel 
frames which are supported by steel posts at the edges 
of the platforms, 

Each night the switching crew pulls and sets up the 
transfer for the following day. An average of 60 cars 
are received and handled each day, and approximately) 
the same number are forwarded each night. Twelve high- 
way trailers are used to handle l.c.l. freight to and from 
local stations on line in New York state, except Rochester 
and stations at the frontier (Buffalo-Niagara Falls), 
where overnight cars are scheduled. 

The layout or outbound cars are given a “spot” num- 
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ber, designating each as the car into which are to be 


loaded all the packages of freight to go to a particular 
destination, such as Bethlehem, Pa., Newark, N.J., Buffalo, 
Cleveland, or Chicago. The l.c.l. freight moving through 
this transfer averages about 8,600 tons monthly. 


How the Freight Is Transferred 


The work of unloading the inbound cars, and deliver- 
ing the packages to the proper outbound cars, is done 
by men using four-wheeled self-powered electric trucks. 
Each gang consists of three men, and such a gang is 
ordinarily assigned to unload each car. The force usually 
includes about 11 such gangs. In addition, five men stow 
the packages in place in the cars being loaded. Also, two 
men operate two fork-lift trucks which are used to pick 
up and move heavy packages, boxes or crates. Two fore- 
men supervise these operations. Work at this transfer 
starts at 7 a.m. and must be completed by 3:30 p.m., at 
which time the loaded cars are pulled. 

Previously, a checker was assigned to each of the 
gangs. When starting work each morning, each checker 
went to the office to get the bills for packages in the first 
car which his gang was to work, and also to receive 
current information on “spot” numbers for cars in which 
packages were to be loaded for 60 different destinations. 

Having started work in a car, when a man brought 
out a package and called off the name and address, the 
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PAGING SPEAKERS (arrow) mounted on overhead beams 
at 20 locations in the freighthouse are used whenever 
it is desirable to make general calls. 


checker then checked the bill and called the “spot” num- 
ber. Then the gang man marked this number on the 
package with chalk. The packages were then loaded onto 
trucks and delivered to the proper outbound cars. When 
the car being unloaded was empty, the checker went to 
the office to leave the bills, and to get the bills for another 
car to be worked by his gang. 

With the new communication system, the checkers now 
work in the office, which is on the second floor of the 
building connected to the north platform. 

Each checker has, on his desk, a communications con- 
trol console. This console has a 5-in. talk-back loud- 
speaker, and telephone-type keys, by which the checker 
can connect his “set” to any one of five incoming cir- 
cuits, set up to work with portable talk-back loudspeakers 
mounted temporarily in cars then being worked by 
separate gangs. 

When reporting to the office in the morning, each 
gang is assigned to work a certain car, and a checker is 
given the bills for the cars assigned to three such gangs. 
While at the office, one member of each gang is given a 
portable talk-back speaker which he takes with him. He 
hangs this loudspeaker on a nail, driven temporarily 
in the wall near the door of the car: then he unwinds 
enough of the attached cord to plug it into the nearest 
of 140 talk-back receptacles (134 cars—6 trucks) located 
on the steel posts along the edges of the platforms. By 
speaking into the talk-back speaker, his call is reproduced 
in a “common” loudspeaker in the office, as for example, 


“this is Murphy in LV car 61748 at outlet 98.” The 


checker who has the bills for that car goes to the switch- 
board in that office, where he places the cord of one of 
the five jacks connected to his console into the jack 
numbered 98. In a similar manner, other gangs establish 
connections with their checkers, each checker working 
with three gangs. 

When the checker inserts the plug in Jack 98, for 
example, the “common” loudspeaker is cut out. Thus, 
this “common” loudspeaker is used only as a means by 
which a man at a portable talk-back speaker in a car can 
call the checker’s office. Each console has a capacity to 
handle five incoming connections, thus giving flexibility 
in changing from one car to another. Five consoles and 
connections were installed in this checkers’ room, al- 
though only four are normally required to work with a 
total of 11 to 12 or more gangs. The extra console 
prov ides flexibility. 


Portable Talk-Back in Car 


A second cord from each portable talk-back loud- 
speaker in a car is connected to a pendant-type push- 
button. When unloading a car, the usual practice is to 
arrange several packages so that names and addresses 
can be read. Then one of the men presses the pendant 
push-button. This causes an indication lamp to be lighted 
above the corresponding key on the office console of the 
checker to which this incoming circuit is connected. If 
the checker is not busy. he throws that key to the lower 
position, then steps on a foot switch and speaks into his 
talk-back to answer the man in the car, and to tell him 
to “go ahead.” 

When the name and address on a package is read off, 
it is picked up by the portable talk-back in the car and 
reproduced in the talk-back in the checker’s console. He 
replies by giving the “spot” number, which the man in 
the car then marks with chalk on the package. The 
checker meanwhile checks the item as listed on the bill. 
When the gang in the car have thus checked off enough 
packages for several truck loads, they “sign off’ with 
their checker for the time required to put these pack- 
ages on trucks and deliver them to the outgoing cars, 
according to the “spot” numbers. In the meantime, the 
checker can work with one of the other gangs. 

When a gang, working in communication with a 
checker, has completed unloading a car, the checker 
then assigns that gang to another car, and tells them 
where it is located. When the gang arrives at that car, 
they hook up their portable talk-back speaker and report 
to their checker, and the routine is repeated. 

At the left on each checker’s console is a black key. 
By pushing this key, the checker, by speaking into his 
talk-back loudspeaker, can issue a call that is reproduced 
by all the 20 paging loudspeakers on the platforms. For 
example, he can call a foreman, or he can direct one of 
the two fork-lift trucks to go to a certain car to lift 
something too heavy to load by hand. 

The work being done by the gangs in the cars and on 
the platforms is under the direct supervision of two 
foremen who go here and there as circumstances require. 
Each foreman carries a pocket-type telephone handset, 
which he can plug into any of the 140 communications 
outlets to call the checker’s office. 

The operations of this entire l.c.l. freighthouse are 
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under the supervision of Edward B. Hogan, agent Man- 
chester Transfer, who has an office on the same floor as 
the checkers but in the opposite end of the building. In 
the agent’s office is a communication console similar to 
that used by the checkers, but so connected that he can, 
by throwing the appropriate key, connect his talk-back 
speaker to listen in on any of the circuits then in use 
between any of the five checker consoles and correspond- 
ing cars with which they are communicating. By pressing 
a foot switch and speaking into his talk-back, the agent 
can talk to the checker. Thus. by this monitor set. the 
agent can keep himself informed concerning the overall 
progress of work being done. 

If the agent wants to call a foreman, or if he needs to 
issue an emergency general order to the entire force of 
men on the platforms, such as a call to fight a fire, he 
can do so by pushing the button at the left on his console 
and then speaking into his talk-back speaker: his message 
is then reproduced in all of the 20 paging loudspeakers 
located throughout the length of the platforms. 

The agent’s chief clerk works at a desk just outside 
the entrance to the agent’s office. A special key is con- 
nected in the circuit for the telephone on this chief clerk’s 
desk so that by throwing this key, he connects his tele- 
phone handset so that he can issue a call over the 20 
paging loudspeakers. 

A room, 24 ft. wide and 18 ft. long, is used by the 
four checkers and the clerk who handles incoming and 
outgoing bills, and assigns bills to checkers. As part of 
the recent improvement program, the ceiling and walls 
of this room were covered with Celotex acoustical panels 
to minimize reflection of sound. 

The consoles, amplifiers. switchboard, and portable 
talk-back speakers used in the cars were made by the 
Electronic Communication Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago, which furnished all the equipment for the entire 
communications installation under one contract. 


Faster Operations in the Transfer 


The use of this new communications system has proved 
advantageous in many ways. The checkers now work in 
the office where they can handle their papers better than 
out in the cars. The freight is now checked better, so 
that there are fewer instances in which a package is 
loaded in the wrong car. Also there are fewer “overs” 
and “shorts” than before. With the new system, when 
the car for some destination is nearly filled, a report to 
that effect is sent in promptly via loudspeaker to the 
office. Then, immediately, a broadcast message goes out 
over the paging speakers, for example, to change spot 
“08” to “87.” Every man in the cars and on the plat- 
forms hears this, and is governed accordingly. Men with 
loaded trucks on the way to spot “98” then deliver their 
packages to “87” instead. This saves confusion and back- 
hauling which was unavoidable previously under such 
circumstances. 

Also, with the new loudspeakers, the fork-lift trucks 
can be called quickly and sent promptly where needed, 
thereby avoiding heavy lifting, and obviating much delay 
previously occasioned. With the new communications 
system, the foremen keep in touch with the progress of 
all the work, and they are able to detect possible causes 
for delays, and clear up trouble before congestion occurs. 
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AGENT CAN MONITOR CONVERSATIONS between 
checkers and gangs, as well as issue instructions, by his 
communication console. 


In general, in other words, the Lehigh Valley has im- 
proved its service to shippers by installing this com- 
munications system. 

The project was planned and installed by Lehigh Valley 
forces, under the general jurisdiction of J. F. Yerger, 
chief engineer, signals and communications, and under 
the direct supervision of J. A. Niedick, assistant chief 
engineer, signals and communications. The circuits and 
equipment on the platforms were installed under the 
direction of Howard Nugent, line foreman: and the con- 
soles, switchboad, amplifiers and other equipment in the 
office were installed by J. J. Rubery, telephone main- 
tainer. 
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ABUNDANCE OF EXPENSE CONTROL DATA shown here 
under column headings as reproduced from “Daily Record 
of Train Performance.” Sheet gives figures for every 
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freight train operated during a 24-hr. period. In making 
out the report trains are grouped by districts, and by di- 
rection within each district. Passenger trains are shown on 


How D&RGW Uses Cost Controls 


Monthly revision of budget estimates and weekly appraisal of actual results 
tie in with department controls to guide officers at source of expense 


By R. J. HERRING 


Comptroller 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 


In April 1947, the Denver & Rio Grande Western emerged 
from 11 years of trusteeship in the best physical and 
financial condition of its history. Like all railroads, how- 
ever, it was confonted with the fast-changing economic 
conditions that immediately followed the termination of 
World War II. Wage rates and material prices increased 
much more rapidly than, and far in advance of, in- 
creases granted the railroads in freight rates. Had it 
not been for the substantial growth in volume of revenues, 
and, more particularly, the great economies effected, pri- 
marily through dieselization, the rate increases would 
mostly have fallen short of producing net earnings. 

To meet this challenge of producing adequate net 
earnings under such circumstances, the Rio Grande’s 
management knew it needed to revamp its budgetary 
and cost control methods so that the men charged with 
spending money would have at their disposal the most 
up-to-date information possible. The receipt of periodical 
reports from the accounting department for purposes 
of review and appraisal of results was not satisfactory; 
the reports were not received in time to be of the ut- 
most value. These reports have therefore been supple- 
mented, and in some instances supplanted, by current 
interim information from which operating irregularities 
can be detected and immediate corrective action taken. 

The first step in the budgetary control method adopted 
by the D&RGW is the preparation of the annual budget. 
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This, in effect, consists of three parts: (1) a financial 
budget, (2) a capital improvement budget, and (3) an 
operating income budget. The three budgets are pre- 
pared simultaneously and are submitted to management 
for approval prior to the beginning of the year to which 
they are applicable. 

The FINANCIAL BUDGET shows the available cash 
at the beginning of the year, and the anticipated cash 
receipts and disbursements for the ensuing year. Man- 
agement is thereby furnished with an indication of the 
financial position of the company for the coming year. 

The CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT BUDGET, which pro- 
vides management with a guide in planning the improve- 
ment work during the year, is prepared after comple- 
tion of a large amount of preliminary work. Each de- 
partment submits a list of proposed items of improve- 
ment, together with a breakdown of expenses incidental 
thereto. These proposed items are then compiled into a 
preliminary budget which is submitted to the general 
manager. A meeting of all supervisory personnel is then 
convened to discuss the proposed improvements, so as to 
determine the necessity and order of importance of each 
item, giving consideration to the amount of cash avail- 
able. When the final budget is prepared it is submitted 
by the executive vice-president to the president, who, in 
turn, submits it to the board of directors for adoption. 

The OPERATING INCOME BUDGET gives manage- 
ment the necessary data to keep controllable expenditures 
in line with anticipated operating revenues. Responsi- 
bility for the preparation thereof is vested in the auditor 
of budget and statistics, who reports directly to the 
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a separate form. Items 18-20 above apply only to extra or 
special passenger runs. To “wages” data (Columns 27-29) 
there are added, at the bottom of the columns, (1) dead- 


comptroller. The basic figures used in the formulation 
of the budget are an estimate of revenues furnished by 
the traffic department for each of the 12 months of the 
ensuing year. Using these revenues as a guide, certain 
operating statistics—such as gross ton-miles, car-miles 
and train-miles—are estimated for each month as a 
measure to use in determining the amount of work to 
be performed and the expenses incident thereto. 





Departmental Procedures 


In arriving at annual expenditures for maintenance- 
of-way and structures, which vary to only a small extent 
with traffic handled, the engineering department is ex- 
pected to formulate and follow a definite work program 
—there is to be no deviation because of fluctuations in 
revenues unless top management authorizes it. 

The chief mechanical officer’s staff, in preparing the 
anticipated expenditures for maintenance-of-equipment, 
must likewise promulgate a defined program covering 
expenses incident to repairs to equipment which must 
be made regardless of changes in the volume of traffic 
handled. In addition the staff must forecast expenses 
which tend to vary with traffic fluctuations. 

The annual budget, together with an estimated income 
account and supporting papers, is submitted to the 
executive vice-president for review and approval before 
presentation is made to the president and board of direc- 
tors. It is the former’s duty to see that the road realizes 
the greatest possible net earnings from the expected 
revenues, giving consideration to the necessity of good 
maintenance and operating performance to provide the 
best possible service to the patrons of the railroad. 

As stated by Executive Vice-President A. E. Perlman. 
“We do not always get the net earnings which we antici- 
pate. It is like the item ‘periodical savings’ in the home- 
maker’s budget. Conditions arise that are beyond control 
which sometimes alter the ultimate results: however. 
the fact remains that there has been set a definite goal, 
plus an up-to-date appraisal of the income and outgo, 
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heads and (2) arbitraries. Comparisons with same month 
of the previous year are made at the bottom of Columns 


26-29. 


which greatly increases the likelihood of good results 
at the end of the year.” 

As the year progresses revisions of the budget are 
made each month to keep it realistic. These revised 
monthly estimates follow the same pattern as that of the 
annual budget, except that they are accompanied by 
departmental data showing a detailed breakdown of the 
work to be performed in that particular month, with a 
request for authority to make the necessary expenditures. 
The revised figures are transmitted to the president on 
or before the 27th of the preceding month. After these 
expenditures have been authorized by the president, 
every supervisor from division superintendent to 
section foreman, and from chief mechanical of- 
ficer to the roundhouse foreman, is on record as 
to the amount of expenses budgeted for his unit 
of responsibility. it is at this point where cost 
control becomes the important factor. 

With responsibility for costs in the hands of super- 
visors close to the source of expenses, control lies not 
only with the division superintendent, but with his train- 





In 1931 the D&RGW abolished the system 
of division accounting in favor of centralized 
accounting. While this change effected econ- 
omies, division personnel lost the media from 
which data were available to them for cost 
control, and, as a result, were no longer 
“cost-conscious.” The management, therefore, 
has now instigated a research program de- 
signed to place the responsibility of cost con- 
trol in the hands of the supervisors close to 
the source of the expenditures by furnishing 
them necessary up-to-date information. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in all depart- 
ments—and particularly in connection with 
the transportation department, where the vari- 
able costs constitute a large part of total ex- 
penses. 
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Says A. E. Perlman, executive vice-president: 

“We do not always get the net earnings 
which we anticipate. It is like the item ‘peri- 
odical savings’ in the homemaker’s budget. 
Conditions arise that are beyond control which 
sometimes alter the ultimate results; however, 
the fact remains that there has been set a 
definite goal, plus an up-to-date appraisal of 
the income and outgo, which greatly increases 
the likelihood of good results at the end of 
the year.” 





masters, yardmasters, and other subordinate supervisors. 
Today on the D&RGW every trainmaster, chief dis- 
patcher and other operating officer is furnished with a 
“Daily Record of Train Performance” over the appro- 
priate districts (illustrated). Prepared in the division 
superintendent’s office, this report provides a complete 
resumé of performance showing not only unit trainmen 
and enginemen wage costs per thousand gross ton-miles 
for each train operated and for each operating district 
as a whole, but also a comparison with the costs for the 
corresponding month of the previous year. Thus, at a 
glance, operating men can analyze the previous day’s 
operations and take necessary corrective action. 

This report not only eliminated four hitherto separate 
reports—and has since made possible further reductions 
in paper work—but also played an important part in 
the improvement shown in freight train performance in 
1951, the year following its inception, as shown in the 
following comparisons with 1950: 

e Freight train gross ton-miles up 16 per cent. 

e Freight train-miles down .07 per cent. 

e Train load up 17 per cent. 

e Train speed up 0.6 per cent. 

e Gross ton-miles per train-hour up 17 per cent. 

e Wage and fuel cost per thousand gross ton-miles 
down 7.7 per cent. 

The sample “Daily Record of Train Performance” re- 
produced here covers the 87-mile subdivision between 
Salida, Colo., and Minturn, which lies on both slopes of 
the Continental Divide cut by Tennessee Pass, on the 
“Royal Gorge Route” of the D&RGW. Freight trains are 
moved on almost a constant three per cent grade on 
the western slope and a 1.51 per cent ruling grade on 
the. east. 


In Stations and Yards 


Current cost control data for other phases of trans- 
portation expenses—such as stations and yards—are 
likewise prepared on a daily basis. A report covering 
freighthouse and carload transfer costs, entitled “Daily 
Report of Tonnage Handled and Expense,” includes 
indices of cost and performance, which show at a glance 
a comparative basis of: (1) per cent overtime to total 
wages; (2) cost per ton handled; (3) tons handled per 
man-hour; and (4) man-hours lost because of late set- 
ting of cars. “Comparable” costs shown are the present 
day costs adjusted to eliminate the effects of the higher 
current wage level. This report is prepared by station 
agents and forwarded to the division superintendent, the 
superintendent of transportation and the auditor of dis- 
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bursements for the compilation of a monthly summar- 
ization. 

Yard operations are controlled from data furnished 
in a more conventional “Daily Report of Yard Opera- 
tions,” prepared by each operating division office and 
listing all yards operated by regular switch crews. Among 
the more significant items thereon are: (1) hours of 
overtime; (2) cars handled per engine-hour; and (3) 
delays chargeable to the mechanical, department. These 
data are on hand at division headquarters the day fol- 
lowing the performance. 

This report is now being reviewed by a research com- 
mittee to test the possibility of designing a daily report 
from which the operating supervisors can also evaluate 
yard performance and expenses from the standpoint of 
time consumed and work done in industrial switching, 
an element of operation which is now obscured by the 
present method of obtaining the number of cars handled 
for this report by using a car count into and out of a 
given yard. 

Other departments of the Rio Grande 
gineering and mechanical—have similar daily perform- 
ance data furnished them for control purposes. In addi- 
tion to daily control data the mechanical department 
receives from the accounting department a periodical 
estimate of expenses for the current month beginning 
with the 15th of the month. This estimate covers the 
first 10 days and every 5 days thereafter. The data are 
furnished by primary accounts for each operating divi- 
sion. Receipt of these estimates places the mechanical 
department supervisors on the operating divisions in a 
good position to make timely adjustments wherever 
and whenever necessary to stay within their budget 


such as en- 





allowances. 


Revenue Revisions 


On the third day following each seven-day period of 
the month, the accounting department issues an estimate 
of revenues covering the period and month to date, with 
comparisons for the corresponding period a year ago. 
A comparison is made of the revenues with those which 
were forecast for budget purposes. If the revenues are 
found to be running under those estimated for the bud- 
get, an analysis is made of the traffic handled during 
the period and of other factors related thereto to deter- 
mine the revenue trend for the balance of the month 
and its effect upon the net earnings of the company. A 
report is then made to the executive vice-president for 
managerial handling. 

The Rio Grande management believes it has made 
good progress in formulating and placing into effect 
budget and cost control practices which give current 
information to the men who actually spend the money. 
Further improvements can be expected in the future. 

There has been appointed a “budgetary control com- 
mittee,” headed by a special representative of the comp- 
troller and comprised of members from the traffic, en- 
gineering, mechanical, and transportation departments. 
Important assignments of this committee are: (1) to do 
research work on budget and cost control procedures; 
and (2) to assist personnel in solving problems that may 
arise in conjunetion with preparation of budget data 
and the administering of cost controls. 
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Backstopping Soo Line Sales Force 


| mproved and expanded sales efforts, together with im- 
proved sales service to shippers, are the goals of the 
Soo Line in the formation of a new “freight service 
bureau” within its traffic department. By assuming many 
of the routine office tasks formerly carried out by mem- 
bers of the sales forces, the new unit is enabling indi- 
vidual salesmen and traffic sales officers to devote more 
of their time and attention to direct sales efforts. The 
bureau is also making it possible for the traffic depart- 
ment to offer shippers more and better sales service than 
was formerly possible. 

The new freight service bureau is organized to: (1) 
supply information; (2) handle routine diversions and 
reconsignments; (3) assist in dealing with customs prob- 
lems; (4) handle requests for perishable protective 
services; (5) oversee problems of car supply; (6) per- 
form all tracing activities; and (7) check train-schedule 
performance; and, recently, (8) issue rate quotations. 


This arrangement centers all routine service and in- 
formation functions of the traffic department in a single 
bureau which is fully manned at all hours and equipped 
to handle every request promptly and properly. Formerly. 
when many of these tasks were left to those also re- 
sponsible for sales and solicitation, their absence on 
regular field trips frequently delayed the proper handling 
of routine matters, and made proper supervision of 
service functions particularly difficult. 

Formation of the freight service bureau came as a part 
of a new plan of organization in the trafic department. 
The department is now arranged in four primary operat- 
ing sections: (1) a sales force which devotes its entire 
efforts to selling; (2) a special service section which in- 
cludes industrial development and merchandise service 
as well as the freight service bureau; (3) a rate bureau 
which handles all rate making matters (other than simple 
(Continued on page 68) 
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THE NEW TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT organizational set-up, showing the 


relation of the service bureau to the other functions of the department. 
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SHOULD THE RENT BE THE SAME FOR THIS CAR... 








AS FOR THIS ONE? 


A GRADUATED PER DIEM WOULD BE... 


A Financial Incentive to Buy Cars 


HENRY K. NORTON” SAYS: 


| ask leave to introduce a wholly fictitious character— lurks in all of us—in some to only a minor degree, in 


fictitious, that is, in the sense that he does not represent 
any one person but is, rather, an attitude of mind which 


*Mr. Norton is trustee of the New York, Susquehanna & Western. 
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others a lot more. Meet, then, Shine E. Pantz, president 
of the Eastern Pacific, a wholly fictitious railroad. Mr. 
Pantz is a man of decision, with a tendency toward 
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determination. He knows every tradition of the industry 
and every pat phrase which has been evolved to fend 
off innovation and critical examination of time-honored 


practices. 

From time to time he has been forced to modify the 
resolute monotony of this policy by the actions of the 
presidents of the Eastern Pacific’s two nearest competing 
lines. Pantz considers Jim and Joe fine fellows, but not 
altogether dependable. Every now and then they have 
allowed their subordinates to talk them into something 
new. Competitive action has, as a consequence, deflected 
Pantz into innovations which he found distasteful. Thus 
under the presidency of S. E. Pantz, the Eastern Pacific 
went into some innovations—after others had safely 
established the style—such things as air-conditioning. 
streamline trains, and diesel locomotives. 

These innovations, however, were but slight dents in 
the line of adherence to precedents, which Pantz was de- 
termined to uphold at any cost—except his reputation as 
a “progressive.” This morning, he awaits the arrival of 
his vice-preisdent, operations. That young man (age 52) 
is inclined to toy with newfangled notions—and Pantz 
always anticipates a conference with him with some 
apprehension. 


Enter, Vice-president, Operations— 


V.P.O.: Good morning, sir. 

S.E.P.: Morning. What’s on your mind today? 

V.P.O.: Shortage of cars. We're breaking our necks 
to get enough cars to keep our shippers half-way satisfied. 

S.E.P.: Connecting lines holding our cars again, | 
suppose ? 

V.P.0.: Not too many. We have about our normal 
number on line, but our cars are getting old. The num- 
ber out for repair is high and 2,000 should be scrapped. 
To replace those and take care of our shippers, we should 
order 5,000 new boxes. 

S.E.P.: At $6,000 apiece—and let the other roads work 
‘em for $2 a day! Not on your life. 

V.P.O.: But what about cur shippers, sir? 

S.E.P.: Fix up the old cars and put ’em back in service. 
That'll take care of the shippers and we'll get as much 
per diem as we would on new cars. 

V.P.O.: But that will still leave us 3,000 cars short. 

S.E.P.: Well, O.K. Order 1,500 new boxes. Let the 
debit roads buy the rest. 

V.P.O.: Yes, sir. 

(Rises to go. As he reaches the door, he turns again 
to the president) : 

Sir, you remember the Autopart plant. They’re com- 
plaining of the load limit on these old cars and their 
damage claims are climbing. They say they'll go to trucks 
if we don’t give ’em better equipment. Do you think we 
might lease 100 of those special jobs for them? 

S.E.P.: (Body and voice both rising): And pay all 
that rental? Not on your life. 

V .P.O.: Yes, sir. (Exit.) 





Imaginary, But— 


This scene is imaginary, but something like it could 
happen as long as the Pantz frame of mind persists. It 
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This article was written prior to the filing of the law- 
suit against Mr. Norton as trustee of the NYS&W (Rail- 
way Age, March 16, page 10), and his discussion here 
does not embrace the issue raised in that lawsuit. Rail- 
way Age is glad to extend to Mr. Norton the hospitality 
of its pages for the presentation of his argument favor- 
ing graduated per diem rates. It is equally hospitable 
to any other expression from its railroad readers on this 


important and controversial issue.—EDITOR. 





has always existed. It antedates the railroads and, if the 
Pantz attitude had had its way, there would have been 
no railroads to begin with. The current shortage of good 
freight cars is ascribable to the predominance of the 
Pantz philosophy, more than to any other one cause. 

His reasoning has some validity for the individual rail- 
road under the present per diem system. At its annual 
meetings, the Association of American Railroads solemnly 
resolves to order x-thousand more cars. The resolutions 
pass unanimously, but do all the railroads represented, 
at the same time, resolve with equal solemnity to order 
their share of the total order? Each year the association 
has to do its resolving all over again. And meantime its 
president. whose outstanding abilities are so badly needed 
in other directions, must devote a large part of his time 
to explaining the car shortage to shippers and their con- 
gressmen and to persuading recalcitrant railroad presi- 
dents to increase their orders by a thousand cars here, 
a hundred cars there, and a dozen cars elsewhere. 

And why? Cars are a prime instrumentality by which 
the railroads earn their money. Why should a great in- 
dustry not provide facilities to handle all the profitable 
trafic available? A cut in the volume of trafic means 
loss of revenue. A cut in the quality of traffic means loss 
of revenue. Both mean a loss in that marginal revenue 
which goes in greatest measure into profits. 

One factor, certainly, which makes a major contribu- 
tion to this anomalous situation is the per diem rate. 
Seventy-four years ago some V.P.O. who liked to monkey 
with newfangled ideas proposed a uniform per diem 
rate. It took 24 years to persuade enough of the Pantzes 
of his day to vote for its adoption and put it into effect. 

That is now recognized as a great step forward. In 
fact the whole car-service set-up, which effects a pooling 
of the total car ownership of the country with a minimum 
of back-hauling, is an achievement of which the railroad 
industry is justly proud. For forty years, the per diem 
plan as set up in 1902 served its purpose well. 


By-product of Inflation 


But even Eden had its snake. The snake in the per diem 
garden appeared in the price inflation of the last dozen 
years. The railroads whose traffic was characterized by 
heavy freight origination were the big car-owners and 
they looked to their per diem credit balances to com- 
pensate them for that ownership. 

But when it comes to replenishing their car supply. 
they rightly conclude that the per diem return is not 
sufficient to justify buying an adequate number of new 
cars at inflated prices. The Pantzes have a simple solu- 
tion to the problem thus presented—raise the per diem 
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rate. This they are able to do through the voting pro- 
cedures of the A.A.R. These procedures do not give a 
vote to each member, but a vote to each car. Thus it 
happens that a relatively few big car-owning roads can 
set the per diem rate at whatever figures they choose. 
They have doubled it in the past ten years. 

This has not been done without protests from some of 
the terminating lines, the pattern of whose traffic saddles 
them with perennial per diem debit balances. These roads 
object to an increase in the per diem rate in greater 
ratio than the increases in freight rates. Otherwise the 
benefit of increases in freight rates is partially denied 
to them by disproportionate increases in the freight car 
per diem rate. The result of this and other factors is a 
per diem charge which is too low to meet the cost of 
owning new cars and is much higher than the cost of 
owning old cars—and old cars are still 80 per cent of 
the railroads’ combined fleet. This flat per diem rate 
therefore provides no incentive for the building of new 
cars but it does provide an incentive for retaining in 
service enfeebled veterans deserving of retirement. 

To meet this situation, some of the heavy terminating 
roads have suggested a graduated per diem rate based 
upon the age—and hence (usually) the original cost— 
of the cars in service. This is designed to put a premium 
on the construction of new cars and to eliminate the 
premium which the present system puts on the retention 





of superannuated equipment. 

Mr. Pantz, whose Eastern Pacific is one of the roads 
which has profited heavily by the increase in per diem 
received on its old cars, promptly fetches out from his 
accumulation of maxims the familiar declaration that the 
use of anything but a uniform per diem rate would re- 
quire an insupportable increase in the cost of car ac- 
counting. Mr. Pantz prefers to ignore the fact that the 
comptroller of one of the larger terminating lines has 
devised a method of accounting for a graduated per diem 
rate, the added cost of which would be trifling—if indeed 
there were any added expense at all. 

Cars would be grouped according to age with a com- 
mensurate per diem charge for each age group, includ- 
ing a rate for new cars which would not penalize the 
owners. The A.A.R. Car Service Division would calcu- 
late the average per diem for each ownership and issue 
a table showing the resulting per diem rate for each car- 
owning road. With this table before him, the billing clerk 
need lose little time in making his billing extensions. 
The billing machine finds it no more difficult to multiply 
by $1.69 or any other average than it does to multiply 
by $2.00 or even a higher figure. The per diem list might 
be revised semi-annually to reflect changes in a road’s 
average age of cars owned. 


“Operation Glacier” 


Under this plan—which to follow military precedents 
might be called “Operation Glacier”—all railroads would 
have a financial incentive to retire old cars and to build 
new ones, both of which actions would increase their 
per diem credits. Such an outcome, however, deprives 
the beneficiaries of the Pantz philosophy of the above- 
cost revenue they now receive from retaining in service 
an abnormal ratio of superannuated cars. Is the benefit 
that these roads receive from the present situation suffi- 
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cient to compensate even them for their share of the 
probable loss of the entire industry in traffic—due to 
inadequate car supply? 

The Pantz philosophy takes no account of the fact that 
there are many cases where two or three roads have 
specially equipped cars to handle a particular service, 
dividing the cost between or among them—a break in 
the uniform per diem plan. The A.A.R.’s own machinery 
has been used to set up a special $50 charge on heavy- 
duty flat cars which is prorated among the roads shar- 
ing in the haul—another leak in the dogmatic dike of 
the uniform per diem rate. 

While these considerations have not shaken the maxim- 
shielded position of the Pantz school of thought, its ad- 
herents have now been confronted by a new and even 
more attention-worthy challenge. An outstanding analyst, 
Fairman Dick, in an address on November 19, 1952, 
brought together and presented statistics indicating the 
probability that the railroads as an industry are losing 
a substantial volume of remunerative traffic by their 
failure to provide modern high-capacity and _lading- 
protecting equipment in adequate quantity. 

This is the kind of equipment, it will be recalled, that 
the V.P.O. of the Eastern Pacific wanted to obtain and 
Mr. Pantz firmly refused to go along, for the very good 
reason that, off-line, such equipment wouldn't earn its 
keep under the present per diem system. 

Now what could happen if we were to go in for Opera- 
tion Glacier? The per diem rate for each road could re- 
flect and repay not only its investment in new cars of the 
ordinary type, but its investment in specially equipped 
cars and its investment in heavy-duty flats, and also its 
investment in high-capacity, lading-protecting cars. As 
Mr. Dick figures it, such an investment would not only 
pay for itself but might conceivably almost double the 
present net earnings of the railroad industry. 

Success in the modern world requires not only holding 
fast to that which is good but, in equal measure, grasp- 
ing without undue delay that which is better. The Pantz 
philosophy clings to an attitude which—a virtue in 
moderation—ceases to be such when it operates, as it 
undeniably does now, to shrink both the quality and 
quantity of freight cars, and hence to deprive railroad 
service of its full potential of attractiveness in a highly 
competitive transportation market. 





BACKSTOPPING SALES FORCE 


(Continued from page 65) 


rate quotations) ; and (4) an agricultural bureau devoted 
to the specialized needs of agricultural traffic. 

The principal beneficiaries of this new organizational 
setup are the off-line sales offices. The service bureau 
provides them with a home office contact which is al- 
ways on duty—a place they can send requests with the 
knowledge they will be handled promptly and correctly. 

Although it is difficult to evaluate the dollars-and-cents 
return on the new arrangement, the traffic department 
believes the integration and expansion of its service 
functions have enabled the Soo Line to attract and hold 
more overhead traffic. 
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What Diesels Mean to Railroads 


Charles Kerr, Jr., of Westinghouse Electric takes a backward look at how the 


diesel got here. outlines way to improve it. and estimates its future 


The diesel locomotive consists of a prime mover, an 
electric generating plant and an electric drive, and 
operates as a moving vehicle. Yet its price per horse- 
power is less than that of a central station, normally 
built in larger capacities for stationary service. Its over- 
all efficiency equals or exceeds the use of central station 
produced electrical power. Its fuel cost to produce a 
horsepower-hour of useful work is equal to or less than 
the average price of industrial power. Its cost per pound 
of material is comparable to automotive prices with the 
latter’s huge production. And finally, its anticipated life, 
measured in miles, runs into the millions. 
Characteristics of the diesel-electric locomotive are 
thus summed up by Charles Kerr, Jr., of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, in a paper which he presented at 
the recent annual meeting in New York of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. This summation 
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he supported by a review of operating characteristics 
which clearly indicate the reasons for the present promi- 
nence of the diesel in the railroad motive power picture, 
and which suggest its probable future progress. Some 
of Mr. Kerr’s remarks follow. 


Lower Cost Operation 


“The ability of the diesel-electric locomotive to deliver 
full power at all speeds has enabled railroad operating 
departments to remove many past restrictions in the 
assignment, dispatching and utilization of motive power. 
Diesel locomotives thereby can be used more hours dur- 
ing the year, they can be run more miles, and as a result, 
the railroads can be operated by fewer locomotives. 
Thus, while the diesel may be a more expensive loco- 
motive than the steam locomotive which it replaced. the 
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rate. This they are able to do through the voting pro- 
cedures of the A.A.R. These procedures do not give a 
vote to each member, but a vote to each car. Thus it 
happens that a relatively few big car-owning roads can 
set the per diem rate at whatever figures they choose. 
They have doubled it in the past ten years. 

This has not been done without protests from some of 
the terminating lines, the pattern of whose traffic saddles 
them with perennial per diem debit balances. These roads 
object to an increase in the per diem rate in greater 
ratio than the increases in freight rates. Otherwise the 
benefit of increases in freight rates is partially denied 
to them by disproportionate increases in the freight car 
per diem rate. The result of this and other factors is a 
per diem charge which is too low to meet the cost of 
owning new cars and is much higher than the cost of 
owning old cars—and old cars are still 80 per cent of 
the railroads’ combined fleet. This flat per diem rate 
therefore provides no incentive for the building of new 
cars but it does provide an incentive for retaining in 
service enfeebled veterans deserving of retirement. 

To meet this situation, some of the heavy terminating 
roads have suggested a graduated per diem rate based 
upon the age—and hence (usually) the original cost— 
of the cars in service. This is designed to put a premium 
on the construction of new cars and to eliminate the 
premium which the present system puts on the retention 
of superannuated equipment. 

Mr. Pantz, whose Eastern Pacific is one of the roads 
which has profited heavily by the increase in per diem 
received on its old cars, promptly fetches out from his 
accumulation of maxims the familiar declaration that the 
use of anything but a uniform per diem rate would re- 
quire an insupportable increase in the cost of car ac- 
counting. Mr. Pantz prefers to ignore the fact that the 
comptroller of one of the larger terminating lines has 
devised a method of accounting for a graduated per diem 
rate, the added cost of which would be trifling—if indeed 
there were any added expense at all. 

Cars would be grouped according to age with a com- 
mensurate per diem charge for each age group, includ- 
ing a rate for new cars which would not penalize the 
owners. The A.A.R. Car Service Division would calcu- 
late the average per diem for each ownership and issue 
a table showing the resulting per diem rate for each car- 
owning road. With this table before him, the billing clerk 
need lose little time in making his billing extensions. 
The billing machine finds it no more difficult to multipiy 
by $1.69 or any other average than it does to multiply 
by $2.00 or even a higher figure. The per diem list might 
be revised semi-annually to reflect changes in a road’s 
average age of cars owned. 


“Operation Glacier” 


Under this plan—which to follow military precedents 
might be called “Operation Glacier”—all railroads would 
have a financial incentive to retire old cars and to build 
new ones, both of which actions would increase their 
per diem credits, Such an outcome, however, deprives 
the beneficiaries of the Pantz philosophy of the above- 
cost revenue they now receive from retaining in service 
an abnormal ratio of superannuated cars. Is the benefit 
that these roads receive from the present situation sufh- 
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cient to compensate even them for their share of the 
probable loss of the entire industry in traflic—due to 
inadequate car supply? 

The Pantz philosophy takes no account of the fact that 
there are many cases where two or three roads have 
specially equipped cars to handle a particular service, 
dividing the cost between or among them—a break in 
the uniform per diem plan. The A.A.R.’s own machinery 
has been used to set up a special $50 charge on heavy- 
duty flat cars which is prorated among the roads shar- 
ing in the haul—another leak in the dogmatic dike of 
the uniform per diem rate. 

While these considerations have not shaken the maxim- 
shielded position of the Pantz school of thought, its ad- 
herents have now been confronted by a new and even 
more attention-worthy challenge. An outstanding analyst, 
Fairman Dick, in an address on November 19, 1952, 
brought together and presented statistics indicating the 
probability that the railroads as an industry are losing 
a substantial volume of remunerative traffic by their 
failure to provide modern high-capacity and lading- 
protecting equipment in adequate quantity. 

This is the kind of equipment, it will be recalled, that 
the V.P.O. of the Eastern Pacific wanted to obtain and 
Mr. Pantz firmly refused to go along, for the very good 
reason that, off-line, such equipment wouldn’t earn its 
keep under the present per diem system. 

Now what could happen if we were to go in for Opera- 
tion Glacier? The per diem rate for each road could re- 
flect and repay not only its investment in new cars of the 
ordinary type, but its investment in specially equipped 
cars and its investment in heavy-duty flats, and also its 
investment in high-capacity, lading-protecting cars. As 
Mr. Dick figures it, such an investment would not only 
pay for itself but might conceivably almost double the 
present net earnings of the railroad industry. 

Success in the modern world requires not only holding 
fast to that which is good but, in equal measure, grasp- 
ing without undue delay that which is better. The Pantz 
philosophy clings to an attitude which—a virtue in 
moderation—ceases to be such when it operates, as it 
undeniably does now, to shrink both the quality and 
quantity of freight cars, and hence to deprive railroad 
service of its full potential of attractiveness in a highly 
competitive transportation market. 
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rate quotations) ; and (4) an agricultural bureau devoted 
to the specialized needs of agricultural traffic. 

The principal beneficiaries of this new organizational 
setup are the off-line sales offices. The service bureau 
provides them with a home office contact which is al- 
ways on duty—a place they can send requests with the 
knowledge they will be handled promptly and correctly. 

Although it is difficult to evaluate the dollars-and-cents 
return on the new arrangement, the traffic department 
believes the integration and expansion of its service 
functions have enabled the Soo Line to attract and hold 
more overhead traffic. 
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What Diesels Mean to Railroads 


Charles Kerr, Jr., of Westinghouse Electric takes a backward look at how the 


diesel got here, outlines way to improve it, and estimates its future 


The diesel locomotive consists of a prime mover, an 
electric generating plant and an electric drive, and 
operates as a moving vehicle. Yet its price per horse- 
power is less than that of a central station, normally 
built in larger capacities for stationary service. Its over- 
all efficiency equals or exceeds the use of central station 
produced electrical power. Its fuel cost to produce a 
horsepower-hour of useful work is equal to or less than 
the average price of industrial power. Its cost per pound 
of material is comparable to automotive prices with the 
latter's huge production. And finally, its anticipated life, 
measured in miles, runs into the millions. 
Characteristics of the diesel-electric locomotive are 
thus summed up by Charles Kerr, Jr., of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, in a paper which he presented at 
the recent annual meeting in New York of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. This summation 
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he supported by a review of operating characteristics 
which clearly indicate the reasons for the present promi- 
nence of the diesel in the railroad motive power picture, 
and which suggest its probable future progress. Some 
of Mr. Kerr’s remarks follow. 


Lower Cost Operation 


“The ability of the diesel-electric locomotive to deliver 
full power at all speeds has enabled railroad operating 
departments to remove many past restrictions in the 
assignment, dispatching and utilization of motive power. 
Diesel locomotives thereby can be used more hours dur- 
ing the year, they can be run more miles, and as a result, 
the railroads can be operated by fewer locomotives. 
Thus, while the diesel may be a more expensive loco- 
motive than the steam locomotive which it replaced. the 
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total ownership of locomotives has been so reduced that 
modernization with diesels has been achieved at an 
overall attractive investment cost. 

“As motive power operation accounts for a large per- 
centage of total railroad operating costs, the diesel has 
contributed abundantly to the maintenance of profitable 
operations by effecting economies in nearly all phases 


of locomotive expenses. 

“While these economies cover a broad gamut of ex- 
penditures affected by motive power, the major portion 
of their total dollar value derives from three sources. 
Improved hauling characteristics of the diesel produce 
such transportation economies as larger and, therefore, 
fewer trains, reduced road delays, longer engine runs, 
reduction in helper service and elimination of double 
heading. Improved efficiency of the diesel produces 
economies in the cost of fuel, even though a funda- 
mentally higher-cost fuel has been used. And lastly, al- 
though by many standards it is a more complicated 
device than the steam locomotive, the diesel can be re- 
paired and serviced for a lower overall expenditure. In 
many instances, these economies have produced annual 
savings of 20 to 30 per cent on the initial cost. It is 
extremely difficult to find places for capital investment 
with a better return. 


Fuel Supply for the Future 


“The railroads, as the backbone of our transportation 
system, must operate with a fuel which not only can be 
economically burned, but a fuel which is in abundant 
and assured supply at a reasonable price. 

“Until comparatively recent years, coal furnished the 
United States with its major source of energy for all 
power needs. This dominant use of coal contributed to 
the continuing use of the steam locomotive and its de- 
sirability as a motive power unit. The great strides made 
by the oil industry in providing an abundant and com- 
paratively assured source of liquid fuel have made it 
possible for the railroads to turn to oil as the primary 
fuel for their operations. 

“Dieselization of the railroads will not materially 
affect the nation’s overall demands on its oil resources. 
Oil needed to move all rail traffic is rather insignificant 
compared to our total national usage. One reason for 
this is the highly efficient use of oil by the railroads 
compared to movement by highway. In addition, the re- 
tirement of oil-burning steam locomotives with their 
poor efficiency has decreased the railroad demands for 
oil about as rapidly as dieselization has increased it. 

“For the immediate future, it seems certain that most 
forms of land transportation will be geared to oil as 
their fuel. Its advantages for transportation purposes are 
too great to anticipate any other trend. By dieselizing, 
the railroads will be high on the list of those that are 
using this fuel efficiently. 

“At a time when it was most necessary for the rail- 
roads to have new and more economical motive power 
to reduce costs and to improve their competitive posi- 
tion, the diesel was the only proved locomotive superior 
to steam that could be produced and installed at a rapid 
pace, and that could be financed without jeopardizing 
railroad solvency. Two proved types were available— 
the straight electric and the diesel-electric. No one can 
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DIESEL FEATURES THAT WILL ENDURE 


@ The torque converter transmission, 
because it produces ideal drawbar performance. 
This feature is so fundamentally correct that its 
absence in any locomotive from now on seems 
impossible. Today, this transmission is the electric 
drive. In the future, mechanical transmissions may 
be tried as possible competitors, but their accept- 
ance seems doubtful unless they offer a perform- 
ance and a reliability equal to that of the electric 
drive. The only result that can be anticipated from 
such competition is an improved transmission irre- 
spective of its final form. 

@ Locomotive weight carried only on 
useful axles. The ease with which the electric 
drive can be applied to all wheels, and the ad- 
vantages gained thereby, will preclude designs which 
do not make full use of the locomotive weight for 
traction purposes. 

@ Locomotives will be built in stand- 
ard units, capable of multiple operation to form 
locomotives of any desired capacity. The operat- 
ing flexibility of this arrangement is too alluring 
to be cast aside. 

@ High availability and extreme flex- 
ibility have proved their worth to such an extent 
that the railroads will never accept less than present 
standards. In fact, it is reasonable to anticipate 
demands for greater flexibility which will permit 
any locomotive to be used in more diverse services. 

@ Use of fuels which can be easily 
handled henceforth will be most attractive to 


operating personnel. 





deny the excellent operating characteristics of the elec- 
tric locomotive, but electrification could not meet the 
pressing needs then facing the railroads. It could not 
have been installed with sufficient rapidity, adequate 
power supply was not available, and universal elec- 
trification could not have been financed under restric- 
tions imposed on railroad capital. 

“On the contrary, the diesel lends itself te mass 
production, it can be installed without major changes in 
railroad fixed property, its sources of fuel are assured 
for the foreseeable future, and through equipment trusts 
or leasing agreements, its financing can be handled 
without mortgaging the railroad plant. 

“It is reasonable to inquire if the diesel, as we now 
know it, is the ultimate in locomotive refinement, whether 
current locomotives will be replaced by better diesels 
of radically different characteristics, or whether an en- 
tirely new type of prime mover will replace the diesel 
engine. While none of us can predict the future with 
accuracy, some of the more pertinent characteristics of 
future locomotives can be envisioned in the light of 
current economic and technological developments. 

“The diesel has introduced to locomotive design, con- 
struction and performance certain features that seem 
certain to endure, irrespective of any future prime 
movers that may make their appearance. 
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“Nothing is ever perfect. Upon close examination, we 
can see where the diesel may be improved or where it 
may be vulnerable to competition. It is along these lines 
that changes in locomotive design may occur within 
the immediate future. 

“All forms of transport continually raise their operat- 
ing speeds. This trend can have only one effect, the 
average horsepower of locomotive units will continue 
to increase. Prime mover design will be dominated by 
an urge to secure more horsepower without correspond- 
ing increase in weight or space requirements. 

“In spite of the high efficiency of the diesel locomotive. 
the cost of fuel remains a large item of expense in rail- 
road operation. A continued effort will be made to de- 
crease the cost of fuel (a) by better efficiency and (b) 
by developing prime movers which can burn a grade 
of oil with a lower price than presently acceptable diesel 
oils. 

“If the long range prices of liquid fuels increase as 
many expect they will, the urge for lower fuel costs will 
become more pronounced, creating a more intensified 
effort to produce satisfactory prime movers for opera- 
tion on the lower grade fuels. 

“The maintenance expense of diesel locomotives is 
too high. These expenses are well distributed through- 
out the locomotive, engine, electric drive and mechanical 
parts. The repair expense of present locomotives with 
high mileage records may equal their original cost in 
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three to five years. The diesel engine is often charged 
with being the main cause of these large repair bills. 
It is true that the engine and its accessories account for 
a large portion, but other parts of the locomotive, in- 
cluding the electric transmission, contribute to a too 
high degree. 

“Motive power of the future must be simplified in its 
construction, especially by a reduction in the number 
oi ‘gadgets.’ Complicated control systems and auxiliary 
apparatus, both in the prime movers and the transmis- 
sion, may not account for too large a percentage of re- 
pair costs, but they do account for the majority of road 
delays, and it is these road delays that cause more operat- 
ing difficulties than any other single item. They are the 
operating department’s yardstick for measuring loco- 
motive reliability. 

“The survival of the diesel as the dominant type of 
motive power on the American railroads seems threat- 
ened only by the gas turbine. The railroads should have 
no fears should this type of locomotive make big in- 
roads on the diesel. It can only succeed because it proves 
to be a better and more economical prime mover for 
locomotive service. Locomotives so powered will be 
marked more by operating similarity to the diesel than 
by any major points of dissimilarity. Nothing produces 
progress like competition. Consequently, two successful 
and proved competing types of locomotives can only 
result in better locomotives, the objective we are seeking.” 
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After the subgrade has been graded to the best pos- 
sible condition, crossties are hauled out on trucks 
and unloaded at their approximate use _ location. 
This is generally done at night, ahead of the day 
track-laying gang. 


Rails, with six-hole joint bars attached loosely at one 
end, are swung 180 deg. from special rail-rack cars. 
When empty, each rail-rack car is dismantled. 


DEVELOPED ON THE QNS&L... 


A Fast Way to Lay New Track 


Easily applied gage rods and demountable rail-rack cars facilitate build- 
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The special gage rods also are distributed ahead of 
the track-laying work, generally at night. These rods 
have swinging stops which are positioned parallel 
with the track when being applied, then turned at 
right angles to engage the rail bases. 





The rail crane lifts the rack from the trucks and 
trucks from the track. Another crane, behind the 
rail gang, reassembles the cars on the rails. 


ing 360 miles of line to reach iron ore deposits 
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3 One unit of. the day force places the crossties to 
proper alinement and spacing on the subgrade, and 
is followed by the rail-laying gang. The ties are 
creosoted hardwood, most of which are shipped in 
from Texas. 





4 The newly laid rails, of 132-lb. RE section, are not 
spiked at this time but are held apart at the proper 
distance by the special gage rods, applied four to a 
rail, until the crane and work train have passed 
over them. 


tk, 


7 Other work units of the rail gang follow behind the crane, inserting tie plates and spik- 
ing the rails to the ties. A ballasting gang follows several days behind the rail gang. 


Up to 8,000 ft. of track have been laid in a single day. 


© iivenitiiieal methods of laying new track were not 
fast enough to meet the construction schedule estab- 
lished for the Quebec, North Shore & Labrador*, the 
360-mile line being built between a St. Lawrence River 
terminal at Seven Islands, Que., and iron ore deposits 
at Knob Lake, Labrador. 

Uncertain world conditions. made it imperative that 
this line be completed in the shortest possible time so the 
ore could be available to steel mills in the United States. 
To speed track construction a method was devised to use 
demountable rail-rack cars for hauling the rails and 
*For a general description of this line see Railway Age of July 23, 1951. 
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special rods for holding the rails to gage while the rail 
crane and work train advance over them. 

During the night, gage rods and half enough cross- 
ties for a day’s work of the rail-laying crew are hauled 
out and distributed by trucks. Since the railway grade 
is also used as a roadway for contractor’s vehicles, it is 
generally necessary to pile the ties along the sides of 
the grade near their point of use until an advance unit of 
the day crew can place them in proper alinement. On the 
other hand, the gage rods are unloaded at the rate of 
four per 39-ft. rail on the grade. 

The rail is loaded on flat cars at Seven Islands and 
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a pair of six-hole joint bars is attached loosely at the 
forward end of each rail. The rail is then hauled to the 
siding nearest to the rail head and transferred at night 
by a crane to the rail-rack cars. About 70 rails are loaded 
on each of these cars. Each morning a work train— 
consisting (from head end to rear) of a Burro crane. 
six to eight loaded rail-rack cars, a passenger car, two 
or more cars with sufficient ties for completing the tieing 
of the track, a car carrying tie plates, bolts and spikes, 
and a diesel locomotive—moves up toward the rail head. 

The crane, which is self-propelled, and one car of rail 
are detached from the work train and move up to the end 
of the rails. The crane then picks up a rail from the 
rail car and swings it into place. Men on the ground 
heel the rail in by spreading the loosely fitting joint bars 
of the last-laid rail. One lightly tightened bolt is then 
applied to hold the rails together, while the rail is being 
alined on the ties and the gage rods are being applied. 


Rail Cars Are Demountable 


When one car of rail has been unloaded, the crane 
lifts the rack from the car trucks, sets it along the right 
of way, and removes the two trucks from the track. It 
is then coupled to another car of rail and resumes laying 
rail. As the work train moves up behind the crane, the 
remaining ties are unloaded from the supply cars, and 
the tie plates, bolts, spikes and other fastenings are dis- 
tributed. 
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THE SPECIAL’ RAIL-RACK 
ears are of original design. Each 
of them consists of two standard 
freight-car trucks, on which up- 
right stanchions have been 
built, and a rack made from 
rails. The rack is keyed to the 
trucks by meshing fixed cross- 
ties. 


Behind the work train, a small crew inserts the remain- 
ing bolts at each joint and uses power wrenches to 
tighten them. The remaining ties are then inserted and 
spaced and, assisted by a power jack, the tie plates are 
inserted. Four ties per rail are hand-spiked by gagers, 
then all the ties are spiked by air hammers powered by 
a compressor. 


Method Is Proved by Results 


The use of the special rail-rack cars has proved to be 
a distinct advantage in the track-laying work as they 
eliminate the necessity of running to a passing track 
for switching out empty cars or of constructing temporary 
construction tracks for handling the switching. Also, a 
car of rail is always available immediately behind the 
crane. 

The method has proved practical for meeting 
schedule requirements and has produced more track than 
than can be surfaced in a day by the ballast gang which 
follows behind. 

In laying track to date, several daily records of about 
8,000 ft. of track have been made. The maximum weekly 
production has been about 8.2 miles of track in a seven- 
day work week, It is expected that considerably better 
production can be realized when more completed grade 
is available ahead of the gangs. It is reported that enough 
track has already been laid to demonstrate the possibility 
of laying at least 10 miles of track in a week. 
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IMPROVED STATION PERFORMANCE has cut car delay at stations about 50 per cent in four months. 


CHANNELIZING BY GRIFFIN PLAN BRINGS... 


Better L.C.L. Service 


31 per cent of shippers answer poll 
56 per cent say service improved 
Some business regained . . 

Shippers favor “plans” for other areas 


Since shippers in Connecticut’s Naugatuck Valley set up, 
about two years ago, the first of the so-called “Griffin 
Plans” for channelizing outbound l.c.l. into the best 
service routes, railroad performance in the handling of 
such traffic has been better than it was before the first 
plan began operation. On that the records of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the opinions of shippers 
polled by Railway Age agree. 

Since the New Haven began keeping overall perform- 
ance records in August 1952, performance as scheduled 
improved 107.4 per cent (through December). Add to 
that the fact that 56.4 per cent of the shippers who replied 
to the questionnaire agreed that the service provided by 
the railroads has improved and the evidence for the 
Griffin Plan becomes pretty convincing. About 31 per 
cent of the shippers said better service has led them to 
give more business to the railroads. This would seem to 
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he borne out by the fact that overall l.c.l. tonnage orig- 
inating at stations participating in plans is decreasing 
less rapidly than at non-participating stations; the rail- 
road reports that certain patrons are giving more busi- 
ness to the New Haven. Nevertheless, for a variety of 
reasons, l.c.]. tonnage on the New Haven as a whole con- 
tinues to decline. 

Not every shipper who said that outbound service has 
improved is yet entirely happy about the way the rail- 
roads are handling |.c.1. A Hartford traffic manager stated 
that while service has been expedited somewhat, the im- 
provement has not been great enough to make the rail- 
roads “deserve additional tonnage.” Another Hartford 
area shipper said that the overall service improvement 
has not been great enough, for “unless deliveries are 
effected immediately at destination the improvement will 
be negligible.” The two comments are representative of 
the “yes”-with-reservations replies to a question about 
improved service. Several shippers stated that non-New 
England railroads should not resist the plan, especially 
since they normally “show absolutely no interest in 1.c.1.” 

Shippers apparently have not merely taken the New 
Haven’s word that their l.c.l. service has improved. The 
results of the Railway Age poll show that almost 50 per 
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MECHANICAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT is helping the 


cent of the respondents give as the source of their favor- 
able opinion word received direct from their customers. 
Many also stated that they trace a percentage of their 
own shipments, or that there had been a decrease in the 
number of tracing requests from receivers, or that their 
sales forces have told them receivers are better pleased 
with deliveries. Only 15 per cent of the respondents 
gave “information from carriers” as the basis for their 
opinion that outbound l.c.]. service was better since the 
Griffin Plan went into effect, and some said they had 
received information from one or more other sources. 
Only 56.4 per cent of the shippers who responded to 
the questionnaire definitely stated that outbound lL.c.l. 
service has improved since the inception of the chan- 
nelizing plan in their area. Most of the rest of them ex- 
pressed no opinion, although a number of shippers in 





railroads accelerate freight handling. 


the Providence area said since they had been participat- 
ing in the plan five (or less) months when the poll was 
taken, it still was “too early to tell.” Only one shipper 
said that service had not improved. Nevertheless, it prob- 
ably is significant that 74.3 per cent of all shippers 
answering the poll said that similar arrangements set up 
in other territories would improve inbound l.c.l. service. 


Channelized Routings 


By and large, shippers seem to be making an effort 
to comply with the channelized routings as set up by the 
various organizations sponsoring the “Directories of 
Suggested Routings.” About 33 per cent of the shippers 
stated that they are adhering to guide routings almost 
100 per cent. Another 21.8 per cent of respondents to the 





RESULTS OF GRIFFIN PLAN QUESTIONNAIRE 


Conform to Griffin Plan Routes More Business Other G.P.s 
Concentration Months Plan No. Inquiries Replies Almost Lessthan Service Improved to Rails Improve Overall Service 
Station in Effect* Sent Rec'd. 100% 90% 75% 50% 50% Yes No Yes No Yes No 

Waterbury 24 48 17 7 3 2 2 10 6 8 14 
New Britain 16 26 9 2 4 1 5 1 4 7 
New Haven 14 25 6 4 ia mee iit 1 3 le 3 1 4 
Hartford 13 30 16 7 3 1 1 1 10 1 ~ | 8 13 
New London 10 7 4 2 1 3 1 2 2 
Bridgeport 7 35 8 2 1 ated ai 3 2 1 a 
Providence 5 80 18 2 5 2 1 2 10 6 = ~~. cs 

Totals 251 78 oe ee 7 44 1 24 31 58 


*At time questionnaire was filled in. 
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PERFORMANCE OF L.C.L. CARS 


Forwarded from Griffin Plan Stations to Principal Off-Line Destination 


Per Cent on Time 


No. Road Station Overall 

Month Cars Movement Handling Service 
August 1952 1,186 54.5 36.4 32.2 
September 1,333 54.3 40.1 32.0 
October 2,054 70.4 61.6 45.0 
November 1,572 74.4 68.5 51.3 
December 1,632 77.3 87.1 66.8 
January 1953 1,706 75.7 80.8 7 





questionnaire said they “followed the book” about 90 
per cent of the time, and another 6.4 per cent of the 
shippers sent 75 per cent of their rail l.c.l. shipments 
via the suggested lines. Altogether, therefore, 61.2 per 
cent of the traffic men who answered this inquiry indi- 
cated that they ship via the “approved” route between 
75 and 100 per cent of the time. It seems that adherence 
to the plan routes is greatest in areas where directories 
have been in effect for the longer periods of time. 

The most frequently offered reason for not adhering 
strictly to guide routes was “the customer tells us what 
to do.” A Waterbury, Conn., shipper states that he has 
been able to “get around” this in most cases. This shipper 
advises customers of the advantages of the plan, and 
“in nearly 100 per cent of the cases they request us to 
follow the channelized routing.” 

A few shippers expressed concern over the attitude of 
non-New England roads toward the channelized routing 
plan. 

According to these men, the railroads which don’t 
get “their share” under the guide routings are urging 
shippers to disregard the directories, in spite of tradi- 
tionally showing “no interest in l.c.].,” as one man put it. 
Another expressed some resentment that these roads 
should “ask for business regardless of the result that 
comes from poor service.” 

Most shippers did not offer any suggestions for further 
improving the service. However, those who did reply 
were almost unanimous on two points: (a) deliver freight 
within a reasonable time after arrival; and (b) expedite 
handling at transfers. 


Time Reduction 


One derivative from the improved service which has 
been given l.c.l. under the Griffin Plan is a substantial 
reduction in turnaround time of box cars, measured in 
car-days. In August 1952, the first month for which such 
performance statistics are available, cars forwarded from 
Griffin Plan concentration stations suffered an overall 
average delay of 1.376 days beyond schedule time. In 
December this figure was reduced to .586 days. Thus 
about 19 hours per car were saved. It is probable, there- 
fore, that some per diem savings are being made by 
railroads which are part of plan routes. Such savings may 
be very small, of course, yet it is a significant fact that 
a lot of car-days are being saved. Station department 
personnel, as well as employees responsible in any way 
for train movement, can claim part of the credit for this 
accomplishment. 
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THE “WATERBURY” routing guide. 


The New Haven management thinks well of the Griffin 
Plan and is giving the plan its all-out support. The im- 
proved service resulting from the plan has brought some 
business back to the railroads, but this has not been 
great enough to reverse the general downward trend of 
l.c.l. tonnage. However, most of the points served by the 
“plans” have been getting the results of improved service 
for less than a year and it is possible that the tonnage 
situation could improve somewhat. There are other rea- 
sons for the New Haven’s supporting the plan: (1) if 
carriers provide shippers with good service then the 
shipper will not be able to hide behind the “poor service” 
curtain when diverting his traffic to other modes of trans- 
portation; (2) better service cannot help but give patrons 
a better opinion of the carriers providing that service; 
and (3) “it’s not costing us anything, in fact we're saving 
money, because of the better use of railroad facilities 
and services. 





HOW IMPROVED PERFORMANCE REDUCES 
CAR DELAY* 


Av. Days 
Total Cars Days Delay Delay Per Car 
Aug. ‘52 Dec. ‘52 Aug. ‘52 Dez. ‘52 Aug. ‘52 Dec. ‘52 
Road 
Movement 1,186 1,632 981 514 .827 315 
Station 
Handling 1,186 1,632 651 443 549 .271 
Total 1,186 1,632 1,632 957 1.376 586 


*Delay—Time beyond scheduled road movement, contemplating un- 


loading day of arrival. 
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PATRONS’ IDEAS BUILT IN... 
“Beauty Sleepers’ for 3 Railroads 


Pullman-Standard and Pullman Company collaborate with carriers in a survey 
to determine the most acceptable interior arrangement—First order, 29 cars 


for L&N. C&EI. and NC&StL 


O n March 5, the Louisville & Nashville took delivery of 
the first “Beauty Sleepers,” recently built by the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Company to a new 
design which promises to meet passenger comfort re- 
quirements to an unusual degree and to mark a distinct 
forward step in sleeping car service. The entire order— 
originally reported in Railway Age December 10, 1951— 
consists of a total of 29 cars, 22 for the L&N, three for 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and four for the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

The new sleeping cars are identical and cost $163,000 
each or a total of $4,727,000. They will be placed in 
service on the “Humming Bird” between New Orleans 
and Cincinnati, and Chicago; between Montgomery. 
Ala., and Chicago and St. Louis; and between Cincinnati 
and Memphis. On the “Pan-American” they will be made 
available between Cincinnati and New Orleans, and 
Nashville, Tenn., and Mobile, Ala. On the “Georgian” 
they will see service between Chicago, St. Louis and At- 
lanta, and on the “Gulf Wind” between New Orleans 
and Jacksonville. 


Results of Cooperative Study 


The cars are 85 ft. long, made of low-alloy high-tensile 
steel with Pullman-Standard welded girder-type con- 
struction, and utilize stainless steel for parts especially 
subject to corrosion. 

In their interior arrangement and equipment the cars 
embody the result of an extensive cooperative study by 
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the three railroads, the car builder and the Pullman 
Company, which will operate the cars under lease from 
the owning railroads. The light weight is 152,000 tb., of 
which the trucks account for 42,000 tb. 

Over 2,000 suggestions and comments from individual 
users of sleeping car service were carefully indexed, 
investigated and evaluated for improvements which 
would satisfy the traveling public and still prove prac- 
tical from a railroad operating and maintenance stand- 
point. Customer preference dictated the following prin- 
cipal features of design: 


Principal Features 


e Floor plan in the 6-4-6 arrangement, which con- 
sists of six open sections, four S-type double bedrooms 
and six S-type roomettes, S being the Pullman-Standard 
designation for use with its most modern sleeping car 
plan. The variety of arrangements in this car was spe- 
cifically requested by travelers and covers a broad range 
in price selectivity. 

e Location of bedrooms in the center of the car to 
provide the best riding qualities, as generally requested 
for this higher-revenue space. 

e Open sections offering conveniences and comforts 
for the many travelers who still prefer the congeniality 
and economy of this type of accommodation. An espe- 
cially desirable feature from the feminine standpoint is 
the stair-type folding ladder which makes the upper berth 
easily accessible without calling the porter. Modern 
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ceramic-tile men’s and women’s lounges in either end of 
the car give added luxury at budget cost. 

e S-type roomettes incorporating numerous features 
of general interest, such as provision for operating the 
bed without stepping out into the car aisle and an im- 
proved counterbalance mechanism for the bed. 

e S-type bedrooms distinctive for convenient en 
suite arrangement, separation of toilet and lavatory facili- 
ties, especially comfortable beds and chairs, as well as 
attractive decorative treatment. 


Roomette-S Features 


The special roomette, designed for single occupancy. 
has many of the bedroom advantages, including that of 
complete privacy. It has a washstand convertible into a 
dressing table, which is complete with foot-operated 
water valve for supplying water at desired temperatures, 
thus leaving both hands free for washing. 

The folding bed has a cutaway section which allows 
for raising and lowering it with the door closed. The 
new counterbalance, concealed in the bed recess, gives 
fingertip control in both raising and lowering, so a 
slightly built person has no difficulty operating it. The 














ARTIST’S RENDERING of a pair of bedrooms with 
berths made up. The partition between the beds in adjoin- 
ing rooms opens in three folds which are then slid into 
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release lever also has been lowered for the convenience 
of passengers of less than average height. 

The seat back is equipped with arm rests, one with a 
plastic face for use as a shelf for beverages, etc. A sec- 
tion table can be installed, giving the comfort and con- 
venience of dining without leaving the room. This table 
may also be useful to the businessman with work to do 
en route. 


Bedroom-S Accommodations 


The 6-4-6 floor plan arrangement eliminates rooms at 
each end of the car, the four bedrooms being located in 
the center. It is expected that families will find the use 
of two rooms en suite particularly desirable. This arrange- 
ment is made possible by a folding sliding partition con- 
cealed in a pocket between the adjacent bed recesses. 
The redesigned partition has, among other things, greater 
rigidity and sound-deadening quality. 

The rooms have beds installed on the passageway 
partition which fold down crosswise of the car to form 
lower berths. The en suite arrangement permits making 
up the two lowers as twin beds, which is especially ap- 
pealing to a mother traveling with a small child. Also, 





the recess between the heads of the beds. Luggage space 
is provided between each bed and the corridor partition 
and above the toilet. 
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BEDROOMS EN SUITE for day occupancy. Each has two 
folding chairs. 


each person has complete lavatory and toilet facilities. 
Another convenience of the en suite arrangement is that 
a larger section table can be provided for either dining 
or card-playing purposes, for two to four people. 

Maximum privacy is assured by enclosed hopper facili- 
ties, and separation of hopper from the lavatory which 
permits individual use of each at the same time. 

The washstand is made of vitreous china. A triple 
mirror is installed, with a vanity cover which swings 
over the washstand to make a dressing table. A foot 
pedal controls the value which supplies wash water at 
selected temperatures. 

More floor space is made available by elimination 
of the usual sofa. Two folding lounge chairs allow pas- 
sengers to ride in any position desired. 


Beds Improved 


Two major improvements in the cars, made as a result 
of the study of passengers’ criticisms and suggestions, 
are provision for easier opening of wall-type folding 
beds, and a new type of mattress. The bed counterbalance 
gives easy control in both raising and lowering the bed. 
A simple release lever at the foot of the bed disengages 
it from the night position. Because of the counterbalance 
design, the bed has no sudden upswing or whip. The 
counterbalance for the ceiling beds used in the bedrooms 
has been improved so the bed can be easily opened and 
closed. 

All beds in the sleeping rooms are completely rede- 
signed to accommodate the new-type mattress, developed 
by the Pullman Company after many years of investiga- 
tion and tests. The new mattress consists of a double 
coil-spring unit and a rubber topper with no supple- 
mentary spring base, and is of greater thickness than 
matresses formerly used. In redesigning the beds, no 
sacrifice was made in strength, and sufficient space was 
allowed for storage of bedding and equipment. 

The car interiors combine to an unusual degree func- 
tional design which utilizes every inch of space, and color 
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LAVATORY AND TOILET facilities are completely sepa- 


rate in the new bedrooms. 


selections well adapted to create an atmosphere at once 
relaxing and restful. 
Pleasing combinations of various shades of blue. apri- 





PARTIAL LIST OF MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 


on 29 New Sleeping Cars Built by Pullman-Standard 


Truck castings and platform 


canter sllle ..csccsccvne General Steel Castings Corp., Granite City, Ml. 
i URE: oi der awsa' Ss Crucible Steel Co. of America, hem 
eS Re eres ee Standard Steel Works Div., Baldwin-Lima- 


Hamilton Corp., Burnham, Pa. 
Roller bearings and boxes Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 
Friction snubbers ......... Houdaille-Hershey Corp., Houde Engineering 
Div., Buffalo 


Draft gear and drawbors ... National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 


Cleveland 
Buffing device ........... Waugh Equipment Co., New York 
Safety locking center pin .. W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 
*k |. Seer ao National Brake Co., New York 
Clasp torakkes . ..csscccses American Stee! Foundries, Chicago 
Air brake equipment ..... Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 
Air-conditioning equipment Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York 
Multi-Vent ceiling panels .. Pyle-National Co., Chicago 
Air filters ............... American Air Filter Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Open-section air outlets ... Loeffelholz Co., Milwaukee 
Steam-heat system ....... Vapor Heating Corp., Chicago 
Circulating fans .......... Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 
Electric wire and cable ... Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Generator drive .......... Spicer Manufacturing Div. of Dana Corp., 
Toledo 
Genemotor and Inmp regu- 
lator; motor alternator, 
Ne ee Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York 
Ree. clatter (19) Electric Storage Batter o., Philadelphia 
(14) National Battery Co., St. Paul 
Se ea Edwards Co., Norwalk, Conn. 
Standby and troin-line re- 
SDD. k5 6 s04 scenes Pyle-National Co., Chicago 
Lighting fixtures ..... ae Luminator, Inc., Chicago 
I Johns-Manville, New York 
Pipe covering .......ce+0. Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Vestibule steps, trap doors O. M. Edwards Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
End dor operators ....... National Pneumatic Co., Boston 
a, ee eee iy» & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, 
onn. 
Window sash and curtain 
IN Gry os ec oad Been Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Leunne- EROS ..ccevesces Dwight Austin Products Co., Kent, Ohio 
Foam vubber .....1....- Beck & Blatchford, Chicago 
Te Perera tee American Mosaic Tile Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Se (COND... cscntearawe Scaife Co., Oakmont, Pittsburgh 
aR A ier 1 Ry BR Duner Co., Chicago 
Wall-type hoppers, wash- 
stands and dental lava- 
ORT Ee Fa eee Crane Co., Chicago 
Soap dispenser .......... Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
nn: MED is Scenes ob ab% Cordley & Hayes, New York 


Dixie Cup Co., Easton, Pa. 


Drinking-cup dispenser .... 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Paper towel cabinets 


Fire extinguishers ........ Pyrene Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 
Illuminated car number signs Arrow Sign Co., Chicago 
Defect card holder ........ Railway Devices Co., St. Louis 
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THE ROOMETTE BED is narrowed toward the foot. 


Counterbalancing permits finger-tip control. 


PASSENGERS have access to upper berths without calling 
the porter. 


cot, gray and turquoise are used throughout. Kalistron 
wall covering is applied on exposed wainscot in rooms, 
open sections and passageways. 

Leaf pattern carpeting, in three colors complementary 
to the color scheme with which it is used, is laid in all 
rooms, open sections and passageways, while red and 
blue marbelle rubber flooring is applied in bedroom 
annexes and passageways at the ends of the cars. Floor- 
ing and wainscot in the men’s and women’s lounges and 
toilets are ceramic tile. 
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THE FOLDING BED in the roomette may be let down 


or closed with the occupant inside and the door closed. 





THE FOLDING LADDER is permanently affixed to the 


section end while berths are made up. 


The car exteriors are painted a dark blue on sides 
and ends. The roofs are gray and the trucks and under- 
body, black. All striping and lettering is painted in syn- 
thetic gold, the railroad name appearing at the center 
of the letterboard and the name “Pullman” in smaller 
letters at each end. Individual car names are all selected 
from the many varieties of pine trees, such as “Curly,” 
“Long Leaf,” and “Yellow,” as well as such territorially 
relevant types as “Alabama.” “Kentucky” and “Ten- 
nessee Pine.” 
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BLASTING: These men are drilling holes and placing 


dynamite charges needed because of the 
large amount of rock excavation required. 









IN T&NO LINE CHANCE... 





GRADING: The new 2.58-mile line slices almost di- 
rectly across country, so heavy grading was 
necessary. Some cuts are as deep as 70 ft. 


Kinks Removed Despite Terrain 


Just west of its Devils River crossing in the rugged, 
broken country of western Texas the Texas & New Orleans 
(Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana) has 
completed a line change which is notable for large benefits 
concentrated in a relatively short distance. Built at a cost 
of $450,000, the new line is 2.58 miles long. It cuts al- 
most a mile off the distance of the old snake-like route 


1882 through Castle canyon, eliminates 


constructed in 
229 deg. of central angle by virtue of its fewer and lighter 
curves, has only one short bridge in place of the five 
structures on the old line, and saves seven minutes in the 
running time of trains. 

Both the new and old routes were projected through 
rough terrain where excavation is rock for the most 
part. When establishing the line of the old route three- 
quarters of a century ago, the pioneer engineers had to 
keep in mind the cost of grading using blasting powder, 
wheelbarrows and mule-drawn slips. As a result, the 
alinement of this segment of the old route had a total 
of 449 deg. of central angle, including several 10-deg. 
curves and one 10 deg. 57 min. 

The reduced cost of grading made possible by modern 
equipment, rock drills and large dynamite charges— 
moving as much as 5,000 cu. yd. with a single charge— 
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made it possible to establish a new route, extending more 
directly across country, with a total central angle of onl) 
220 deg. and a maximum curvature of 4 deg. 15 min. 
The line change also resulted in a small improvement in 
the maximum gradient, the new line being 1.0 per cent 
compensated for curvature as compared with 1.1 per 
cent, also compensated, for the old route. 

The revised alinement presents a continuous series of 
alternating cuts and fills. The deepest cut is 71 ft., and 
nearby is a 48-ft. fill, About 271,000 tons of rock wer: 
moved in carrying out the project. 

The new route will reduce future maintenance costs. 
There will be less track and right of way to maintain 
and only 30 ft. of bridge as compared with 610 ft. of 
bridges on the old line. The bridge factor is important 
because three of the five bridges on the old line were 
steel stuctures and hence would have been expensive to 
replace. The single bridge on the new route is a two- 
span ballasted-deck trestle. 

The final location survey for this project was started 
in May 1952. Construction work began on July 8 under 
the general supervision of L. A. Loggins, chief engineer 
of the T&NO. R. G. Schultz of Houston was the project 


engineer. 
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EARTH-MOVING: King-size hills, even by Texas stand- 
ards, had to be engineered into a 
one per cent grade. Excavation totaled 271,000 tons. 


PLAN AND PROFILE of the line change. This improve- 


of sharp curvature and three steel 





SPEEDS TRAINS: The “Blue Streak Merchandise,” 


first freight over the new track, saves 
seven minutes over the schedule formerly in effect. 


bridges. Grading 


ment is in western Texas between the Devil’s river and was done by H. B. Zachary Company and 


Bullis. The new line eliminates a considerable amount was performed by company forces. 


track work 
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GRIFFIN CAST-STEEL WHEEL for freight service. 


How X-3 Car Wheels Are Made 


Griffin pilot plant at Chicago being expanded to make 360 electric quality 
steel wheels a day on full production schedule 


For over ten years, the Griffin Wheel Company has been 
at work perfecting a new type of wheel for freight car 
service. Made of 0.75 carbon steel, cast in what is said 
to be the largest graphite mold ever constructed, this 
wheel has been designated Type X-3 by the Association 
of American Railroads and is called Griffin EQS (elec- 
tric quality steel) by the manufacturer. One thousand 
of these wheels, originally approved for acceptance in 
interchange after January 1, 1952, are practically all 
now in service and the A.A.R. Wheel Committee recently 
recommended increasing the number to 100,000. 

As reported in Railway Age October 6, 1952, the 
Griffin pilot plant at Chicago is being expanded and 
equipped to turn out 360 wheels a day at full produc- 
tion. A similar plant, but with about half that capacity, 
is under construction by the newly organized Griffin 
Steel Foundries, Ltd., at St. Hyacinthe, Que. 


Advantages of the New Design 


Physical advantages claimed for the new EQS wheel 
include: 

e Better melting practice and control in relatively small 
electric-furnace heats; 

e Unrestricted wheel chemistry; 

e Improved design, as indicated by University of IIli- 
nois tests; 

e More uniform product with close tolerances so 
wheels do not have to be machined to obtain equal tape 
sizes; 

e Better appearance and balance. 

The comparatively simple plant and unusual method 
of operation result in economies which the manufacturer 
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believes will permit making EQS wheels and selling them 
in competition with other types of steel wheels. Even 
though service tests to date are quite limited, sufficient 
physical tests are said to have been made to assure a 
wheel well adapted to meet the most severe modern 
operating requirements. 

Another advantage claimed is ability to change readily 
the wheel design, weight, metal composition, or heat 
treatment, as necessitated by any special service condi- 
tions. Once established, all phases of melting and heat 
treating are automatically controlled as regards time 
and temperature to assure maximum uniformity in phys- 
ical properties of all wheels produced. 


Special Graphite Mold 


The graphite wheel mold, made after considerable 
experiment by the Great Lakes Carbon Company, con- 
sists of two pieces of especially prepared graphite 42 in. 
in diameter and 17 in. thick which are contained in an 
iron flask to prevent mechanical abuse. The wheel con. 
tour is cut in the graphite blocks on a King 60-in. vertical 
boring mill. 

Steel for the graphite-mold wheel is melted in a 9-ft. 
Swindell arc furnace powered with a 3,500-k.v.a. trans- 
former. Any steel that will pour can be used in the 
Griffin process, but the 0.75-carbon-steel wheel chemistry 
has a proved service record and it was decided to use 
this analysis for the first wheels. This steel is melted 
from selected steel scrap in a basic lining and poured 
from the furnace at 3,150 deg. F. Complete deoxidization 
is effected in the ladle using 2 lb. of aluminum and 2 lb. 
of calcium silicon manganese per ton of steel. One heat 
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of steel will pour 18 to 20 wheels 
which have a finished weight of about 
600 lb. each. One furnace operating 
on a three-shift basis can pour 180 
wheels in 20 hours. The steel used 
to date has the following analysis: 
Carbon .65 to .85; manganese, .60 
to .85; silicon, .15 minimum: phos- 
phorous and sulphur, .05 maximum. 


Pouring the Steel 


The method employed to pressure- 
pour into a graphite mold is shown 
in the schematic drawing. The ladle 
is placed in a steel tank and the cover, 
with spout attached, is clamped over 
the top of the tank. The mold is posi- 
tioned and clamped over the tank 
and the metal is forced up into the 
mold cavity by introducing air pres- 
sure into the tank containing the 
ladle. After the mold is filled, a stop- 
per is pushed through the mold to 
seal it. The tank is exhausted to 
atmosphere, permitting the metal in 
the mold beneath the stopper to run 
back into the ladle. A new mold is 
brought into position over the tank 
by a traveling gantry crane and the 
process is repeated for the next wheel. 

The pouring rate into the mold is 
controlled by air pressure in the 
tank. The present practice is to build 
up the pressure in the tank at a rate 
of 1 lb. per sec., which raises the 
metal at the rate of 3 in. per sec. 
After the metal enters the mold cavity, 
the pouring rate is 150 lb. of steel 
per second or a pouring time for the 
wheel proper of 4 sec. 

To obtain a sound wheel, the mold 
is tilted slightly and three risers are 
used to feed the tread section. This 
technique presented a problem which 
was solved by using one of the new 
dry-phenolic binders recently de- 
veloped. This material permits set- 
ting cores in the graphite mold and 
using the residual heat of the mold 
to bake the core. The graphite mold 
process would not be practical with- 
out this method of setting cores. 

The hub of the wheel is cast 
solid and cut out with an automatic 
torch in approximately 214 min. with 
a gas consumption of about 20 cu. 
ft. of oxygen per wheel. The axle 
opening is always true and the inside 
wall of the hub is surprisingly 
smooth. 

After cutting the hub, the wheel 
is approximately 1,000 deg. F., or 
below the critical temperature. The 
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SWINDELL BASIC ELECTRIC FURNACE produces the metal for the A.A.R. 


X-3 cast-steel wheels. 


SCHEMATIC ARRANGEMENT for pressure-pouring the Griffin EQS steel wheel 


in a graphite mold. 
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CORE SAND (left photo) is poured around the sleeves 
lowered in the riser holes in the mold. The cores are 
baked by residual heat in the mold, supplemented from 


wheel is heated in a gas-fired furnace to 1,550 deg. F. 
and held at this temperature for five hours. It is then 
removed from the furnace and differentially coniroi- 


cooled in air to room temperature. 


Wheel Design Details 


Differences in design of the EQS wheel include large 
sweeping fillets under tne rim and fiange to permii tae 
wheel to contract in the mold freely. The plate is thicker 
to permit faster pouring and for adequate strength. The 
broad fillets give better heat transfer from the tread to 
the plate when the wheel is subjected to brake-shoe action 
and offer better support to the flange and rim. The uni- 
formity of wheel size is indicated by a study of tolerance 
requirements. Necessary tolerances of EQS wheels are 
measured in thousandths of an inch and are said not ‘o 
exceed 0.020 in. in any dimension expect the diameter 
where a tape-size variation not more than two, or 0.08 
in. in diameter, is contemplated. 

As a result largely of close physical tolerances, the 
EQS wheels are exceptionally well balanced. Representa- 
tive tests in a modern dynamic balancing machine indi- 
cated six ounces minimum and 134 lb. maximum out of 
balance at rim diameter, as compared with 10 ounces 
minimum and 6 lb, maximum out of balance in otne 


types of steel wheels. 
Service Tests Under Way 


The original 1,000 EQS wheels, now rumning under 
controlled service tests, are being checked periodically 
for visual defects and to obtain data on relative wear 
in comparison with other wheels on the same cars. 
Service performance to date is said to be even better 
than anticipated, with little evidence of wear. 

EQS wheels have been subjected to ten drag tests at 
the University of Illinois laboratory, the surface speed 
of the car wheels being held constant at 45 m.p.h. The 
standard A.A.R. passenger-car shoes, all from one heat, 
were applied with a force of 3,000 lb. per shoe for 50 
sec. out of each minute for a total duration of 30 min. 


for each drag test. 
The wheels were stop-tested from an initial surface 
speed of approximat.ly 105 m.p.h. with clasp brakes 








the electric resistance plate at the bottom. Molds moving 
(right photo) on roller conveyors to the gantry position 
(right) and returning (left). 








using a force of 20,000 lb. on each of two shoes. The 
flywheel of the testing machine has a mass equivalent 
to a rail wheel load of approximately 24,000 |b. The 
energy dissipated for each stop from a speed of 105 
m.p-h. was slightly greater than 9,000,000 ft. Ib. Each 
wheel was subjected to 50 complete stops. 

The tests imposed upon these wheels were considerably 
more severe than encountered in any normal freight 
service, being the equivalent of passenger-car wheel tests. 
The clasp shoes used increased the heat input to the wheel 
and in the case of the drag test, the cycling of the 
brakes permitted the shoes to last longer than if brake 
pressure were applied continually. 


Static Plate Tests 


\ series of EQS wheels has been subjected to static 
plate tests, both front hub and back hub in a 1,000,000- 
lb. test machine and demonstrated more than adequate 
static plate strength for any service. Some of these 
wheels were given severe static and dynamic rim tests 
in a special machine without breaking or showing any 
signs of distress. In static flange tests, individual wheels 
are said to have supported loads in excess of 500,000 Ib. 

EQS wheels have also been subjected to drop and 
thermal tests without failure, the former including 200 
blows of the 250-lb. tup raised to its limit of travel and 
dropped 20 ft. Wheels, subjected to stress analysis before 
and after brake shoe testing, were said to show no 
residual or built-up internal stresses of a magnitude 
likely to cause failure. Wheels examined periodically by 
the Cobalt-60 radiographic inspection have proved to 
be sound at all points in the section and the uniformity 
of the graphite mold method apparently makes checking 
all wheels by this process unnecessary. 

All Griffin EQS wheels which go into railroad service 
are completely shot blasted and magnetic-particle tested 
using the Magnaglo method to assure sound wheels free 
of hot tears and cracks. The exceptionally smooth and 
clean appearance of the wheels is attributed to their 
manufacture in accurately machined graphite molds plus 
shot blasting which removes scale and brightens exterior 
surfaces. All features of the new Griffin EQS wheel de- 
velopment are covered by patent applications in the 
United States and Canada. 
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THE LADLE in the tank with 
the cover and pouring tube 
ready to be lowered in place. 









THE MOLD brought to pour- 
ing position and clamped in 
place by air cylinders on the 
gantry crane. 





THE AUTOMATIC hub cut- 
ting operation in a finished 
EQS wheel. 
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PRINCIPAL ROLE-PLAYERS at the sixth annual dinner 
of the F.R.P.: (left to right) Senator Charles W. Tobey, 
“man of the week”; Robert R. Young, founder and chair- 
man of the federation; Mrs. Denny Griswold, editor and 


publisher of Public Relations News, (recipient of a special 


AT F.R. P. DINNER... 





Public Relations Award); Frederic C. Dumaine, Jr., presi- 
dent of the New Haven (holding the Annual Passenger 
Service Award); James G. Lyne, editor of Railway Age 
(presented the Journalism Award); and Walter J. Tuohy, 
president of the C&O, who made the presentations. 


Tobey Says Seek “Square Deal” 


Senator's bid, “Come tell us what you want’—Young predicts New York 
Central will be nucleus of large eastern merger, headquartered in Cleveland 
—New Haven gets passenger service award 


The man who has charge of the Senate’s legislative pro- 
gram for transportation says to the railroads: “Come 
and ask for a square deal. We will give it to you.” 

The speaker was Senator Charles W. Tobey, chairman 
of the Senate’s Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. The place: the sixth annual dinner of the Fed- 
eration for Raiiway Progress. at the Hotel Cleveland in 
Cleveland, on March 27. 

Revealed also at the dinner was a “promise” by Robert 
R. Young, founder and chairman of the federation, and 
chairman of the board of the Chesapeake & Ohio, that 
“in ten years . . . Cleveland will be the headquarters of 
the biggest and most constructive railroad empire in the 
United States.” [In a press conference the next day, Mr. 
Young developed this idea by expressing confidence in 
a successful conclusion to his current efforts to gain a 
voice in the management of the New York Central and 
to his long-range program for railroad consolidation. ] 


Railway Age Editor Gets Award 


James G. Lyne, editor of Railway Age and president of 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, was 
presented the federation’s annual journalism award for 
1953. In making it, President Walter J. Tuohy of the 
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C&O referred to the recipient’s “outstanding service to 
the railroad industry by his interpretation of news, sym- 
pathetic guidance, staunch support and _ constructive 
criticism through the editorial pages of Railway Age.” 

In accepting the award for “outstanding achievement 
in progressive passenger service’ for the New Haven 
(which road was also the recipient of the award in its 
first year of bestowal), President Frederic C. Dumaine, 
Jr. attributed the road’s winning again “to our 20,000 
employees and Charlie Williams” (general passenger 
trafic manager). A special award for public relations 
went to Mrs. Denny Griswold, editor and publisher of 
Public Relations News. 

Senator Tobey’s expression of welcome for a railroad 
legislative program took form in answers to questions 
by a panel of three Cleveland newspapermen in a “meet 
the press” presentation, in which the New Hampshire 
Republican was “Man of the Week.” The senator’s con- 
fident, blunt and concise answers, delivered in a rapid- 
fire style, covered a wide range of topics, viz.— 

Railroad labor: Senator Tobey favors amending the 
Railway Labor Act in important ways. He is dead set 
against “featherbedding”—‘“Tell the unions where to get 
off and kick them out [of featherbedding schemes], 
say I.” 
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Passenger Service: “The great objective of the rail- 
roads should be to cut down that passenger deficit.” He 
would urge a more liberal service abandonment policy— 
“You can’t squeeze blood out of a stone; the railroads 
run as a business, not for charity.” But, as a believer in 
states’ rights, he would not give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority of decision over matters affecting 
intrastate service exclusively. 

Railway Express: Q.—“Should railroads be made to 
carry express matter at a loss?” A.—“No.” The senator 
went on to say that, “within 30 days,” his committee 
would begin hearings on a comprehensive review of the 
Railway Express Agency—with the purpose of bringing 
out “what the railroads are paying and what they are 
getting.” 

Expedited Depreciation: “The railroads ought to be 
given every break on saving taxes, considering their 
usefulness and their condition.” 

Proposed Legislation: The senator hasn't “had time 
to see” the railroads’ five-point program, but says he in- 
vites a railroad program. On rate of return, he wouldn't 
be definite about the six per cent figure, but avers, “the 
usefulness of the railroads in war and peace demands a 
square deal.” He favors I.C.C. action to grant the rail- 
roads adequate earnings and he added that he is cooperat- 
ing with Senators Bricker and Johnson in preparing con- 
structive transportation legislation. 

Faster Action on Rate Cases: Asked whether the rail- 
roads ought to be permitted to raise general rate levels 
within 30 days after filing, the senator failed to answer 
“ves” or “no,” but declared instead: “The I.C.C. needs 
more hormones, more help and more money: I believe 
in them.” 

1.C.C, Status: Q.—“Will the I.C.C. adopt the Wolf 
management report?” A.—‘“It is a good, constructive 
report. They will adopt it if they’re wise.” 

1.C.C.’s Handling of Railroad Reorganizations: “About 
time they woke up; the record is damnable. Here again. 
I'd inject those hormones.” 

Additional Safety Legislation: Proposed law to give 
I.C.C. authority over safety and communications devices 
on the railroads “will go through; let any railroad oppose 
at its own peril.” 

Highway Building: Mr. Tobey believes in a large road- 
building program, but wants tolls. “Put ’em on a paying 
basis; let the traveling public pay.” 

Truck Tariffs: Q.— ‘Would you compel motor carriers 
and water lines to publish all rates?” A.—“‘Yes, All 
possible publicity. Why not?” 

St. Lawrence Seaway: “I’m 100 per cent for it. The 
railroads are very shortsighted in opposing it.” [Follow- 
ing a few “boos” in the audience, he added, “This is a 
free country, isn’t it?”] 

The questioners of Senator Tobey were R. E. Cochran. 
McGraw Hill publications; M. J. Saada, Wall Street 
Journal; and R. M. Seltzer, Cleveland Press. Ron Cochran 


of Columbia Broadcasting System was moderator. 


Railroads and Schools 


Taking the theme, “The Railroads and Education,” 
Mr. Young commented on the low percentage of college 
graduates in the employ of railroads as compared to 
other large businesses. “It is paradoxical, is it not, 
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that of the two lowest compensated industries [education 
and railroading], one is the worst educated and the other 
is the best educated? If nothing else, it suggests that 
we ought to get together and perhaps gang up for a 
better shuffle.” 

Employment of college graduates by the railroads, Mr. 
Young stated, “is a situation that promises to get worse 
rather than better, for the railroads are not so much as 
included in the average college graduate’s thinking when 
he seeks a job—except as a place to avoid. 

“Education can point out with grim satisfaction that 
this industry which has supported college graduates the 
least is also at the foot of the class in return to security 
holders as well as in compensation to its executives.” 

Mr. Young said that the railroads have averaged only 
a 4 per cent return on their investment over the past 
ten years, while their top executives earn less than half 
their counterpart in other industries. Yet. he said. edu- 
cators are even more poorly paid. 

Nevertheless, the federation chairman has high hopes 
of closer relations between the railroads and the colleges 
in the future. The first point of railroad-education co- 
operation which he suggested was an expansion of the 
present “co-op” system now practiced by some colleges 
whereby their students divide their time in three, four 
or six-month relays between study on the campus and 
work in industry. He proposed that business pay the 
cost of more such student-worker relays. 

“Tf we oldsters in the railroad business would only 
surround ourselves with such youngsters and listen to 
them, and promote them,” he said. “we could build an 
atmosphere and an industry that would quickly attract 
the best brains in the country. Instead, I am chagrined 
to report that, out of 350 college graduates hired by the 
C&O since 1949, only 43 per cent are still with us.” 


Interchange of Teachers and Executives 


Mr. Young also proposed an interchange of teachers 
and business executives, asserting that it would help to 
“wipe out today’s mutual distrust” and that students 
would gain in “more experienced and practical professors 
and employees in more understanding and better-rounded 
bosses.” Other proposals which he outlined were special 
courses for older executives in business and an “educa- 
tional clearing house for the interchange of the more 
advanced ideas and methods used on all our 130 great 
railroads in all departments.” 

The C&O chairman criticized his industry’s progress 
in the application of scientific principles. “When I was 
a youth in General Motors,” he said, “we laughed at the 
railroads for their high wheels, the cumbersome weight 
of their passenger cars. their hot boxes, their ice boxes, 
their custom as opposed to quantity purchasing practices. 
We were fortunate in having directors who were owners, 
progressive and far-seeing. 

“That was 30 long years ago, and over there in Detroit 
they still laugh at us backward railroad directors for the 
very same thing.” 

Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., president of F.R.P., and vice- 
president of the C&O, reminded the audience—made up 
of almost 850 railroaders, their customers and civic and 
labor officers—that Cleveland was the “home town” of 
the federation when it was created six years ago. 
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LAW CHANGE NEEDED BECAUSE . . 


Taxes Shackle Private Capital 


By E. L. TENNYSON 


Utility Commissioner 
Youngstown, Ohio 


The railroad industry has seven or eight inequities in 
the treatment of railroads by government -4hat it is try- 
ing to persuade Congress to correct. But hasn’t the in- 
dustry either overlooked or failed to come to grips with 
the most deadening factor of all, the federal income tax? 
Unless the burden of the 52 per cent income tax is lifted 
from the railroad industry, it can never modernize and 
compete. Don’t forget the fact that most industries turn 
over their capital several times a year, whereas railroads 
require several years to turn it over once. This means 
that while A & P store customers have 2 per cent added 
to purchase prices by the income tax, a prosperous rail- 
road will have to add 20 to 40 per cent to its selling 
price. Highway carriers do not face the same situation. 

The only large all-new (not a relocation) railway con- 
struction job in the United States this year is in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where a new two-track electric railway is 
being built from East Cleveland to Lakewood (13 miles) 
via Cleveland Union Terminal. It is significant that this 
project is not capable of accomplishment by private 
enterprise because of the income tax. The need for this 
new railway can be seen in the time it will save. 

The accompanying table of cost estimates shows the 
ecenomic advantage (saving in cost per ride as well as 
time) of this railway project, and the economic im- 


possibility of accomplishment by private capital. It 
would require rates 591% per cent higher than otherwise 
to pay the 52 per cent income tax. Look at the difference 
in income taxes, rail compared to bus. It should be 
obvious that any investor would prefer the bus where 
income taxes are only 6 per cent of total costs, to rail 
with a 28 per cent slice. Any delay in rate adjustments 
hurts only the investors in the railway, because the 
corporation can meet other expenses easily, but the bus 
must get prompt treatment or the public will lose its 
service. Trucks would be analogous to buses. At the 
present time, with railway capital coming so largely 
from earnings, there is no use talking about tax ex- 
emptions by bond financing. 

To correct this situation, may I suggest that a change 
in the tax law is needed to substitute for the 52 per cent 
income tax a levy of 5 per cent of gross revenue? The 
power industry faces the same problem in fighting pub- 
lic power and should assist in pressing a demand for 
this change. This, in my opinion, is a more important 
factor in the adverse situation of the railroads than all 
other factors combined. 

May | also extend a word of caution to managements 
with debt reduction on their minds? If 5 per cent bonds 
are retired in favor of increased equity for the stock- 
holders, it will mean that a 12 per cent return before 
taxes will be required in substitution for the 5 per cent 
debt. Of course, in profitless times, things will be safer, 
but the same safety can be achieved with income bonds. 





EFFECT OF FEDERAL INCOME TAX ON PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION COSTS, 1953 


Author's Estimated Analysis of the Economic Situation of New Commuter Railway Under 
Construction Through Cleveland Union Terminal 


ORR: Annan PING si cevessnscescnccinasvcincnsgitdliabinths tase aebankiaensinnen 

ESTIMATED EXPENSE (known unit costs 
annemn OE Wi BB cth0s 5 sain esisncsckctstthcariovescsclninecictnatones 
IE NO oi vnnscsicciciccontmactapcecenedbaaanbetaecaoenesinensixe 
NM NIE sia ince Gehan dees Asean onctinntos eaneinaielibigia ak ahaicalapiiac casuileas 
TORMARTORIOR GOBW .NE CORDON . ..000000ssssssenessssnvecsaxtqgnsisanonnvecsenatensnes 
IE oc siniseprccesgetevecvesnieupnss <soassaieb\jaceesensouipeiamael Mianlebsama setae 
General (includes damage claims) ................::.::sscscenssssessnsensrsseserees 


SI, II IID assis yesvincrcecessccsssnannscnzcntnaneistibersetaiebenrecuises 
COUT BEEF DOF DROUONBOT cq... .c.cscisccicpiisconccgsabeseaencetcens 

Depreciation (O-land, 10% bus, 4% rail cars, 242% track) ............... 
SOD TCI TEIN © i cccisivi seis esse sccvvovesnssdpisentcaelebeRabaaen tea ieainbee 
True operating expense per Passenger .............cssscessssessseecsneeeseeeseceeneees 
RORCeL RE GURINE TR IS nnn. oi cecestcisinesnss saiankcesrediboviabeniapeniiiabisbaicees 


52% income tax ahead of return 


PPE ee TEP PURSUED cv cecssciviscibuicconionandaslbpsblpandebdelspeaibans 
AE NUE II IIE os cinscnsesninscoensdisaseas nancies inaaeieMaaaaaendeies 
Pammity OR Prevas GRTOIIFNNS. ... ..2.<  n.0 os ccrsiein se iw bans» 


Penalty per passenger .......... 


Additional 15% excise tax if service were 40% longer or more ............ 


CORP. RAIL SOCIAL RAIL SOCIAL BUS CORP. BUS 
18,000,000 18,000,000 18,000,000 18,000,000 
$130,000 $130,000 0 0 
210,000 210,000 $840,000 $840,000 
210,000 210,000 500,000 500,000 
560,000 560,000 2,240,000 2,240,000 
240,000 240,000 0 0 
210,000 210,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
$1,560,000 $1,560,000 $4,580,000 $4,580,000 
8.7¢ 8.7¢ 25.5¢ 25.5¢ 
$500,000 $500,000 $560,000 $560,000 
$2,060,000 $2,060,000 $5,140,000 $5,140,000 
11.5¢ 11.5¢ 28.5¢ 28.5¢ 
$1,200,000 $800,000 $224,000 $336,000 
1,300,000 0 0 364,000 
$4,560,000 $2,860,000 $5,364,000 $5,840,000 
25.4¢ 15.9¢ 29.8¢ 32.4¢ 
$1,700,000 $476,000 
9.5¢ 2.6¢ 
$683,000 unknown $875,000 


NOTE: The high cost of bus service in this case is caused by smaller seating capacity per vehicle and much slower schedule speed over the 


route under construction. No attempt has been made to vary the level of traffic in propcrtion to time and price variables. 
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Commonwealth Box-Express Car Truck 
with clasp brakes 








Commonwealth Box-Express Car Truck 
with single shoe brakes | 


| Aoply tho COMMONWEALTH TRUCKS — 





I. the interest of long range economy—in lowering 
maintenance expense in future years—now is the time 
to modernize existing equipment with COMMONWEALTH 





Trucks of latest designs. Several leading railroads 
are utilizing the new COMMONWEALTH Box-Express Car 
Trucks and Outside Swing Hanger Type Passenger Car 


Trucks for better performance and operating economy. 








Commonwealth Outside Swing Hanger Type 
COMMONWEALTH Box-Express Car Trucks are especially Passenger Car Truck 


designed for freight cars operating in passenger 

train service. Fully equalized and with swing bolsters, 
these trucks provide smooth, safe riding under 

light or loaded cars, protecting car contents and 
minimizing damage claims. Upkeep costs of trucks, 


car body and track structure are materially reduced. 


COMMONWEALTH Passenger Car Trucks with outside 
hanger spring suspension reduce car body roli and 


assure smooth, comfortable riding at all speeds. 








All COMMONWEALTH Trucks have one-piece cast steel One-piece aieal Brame for 
frames and bolsters which provide great strength, long Box-Express Car Truck 
service life and a minimum of maintenance expense. 


To reduce future costs, apply Commonwealth Trucks now. 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


GRANITE CITY, ILL. ° EDDYSTONE, PA. 
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OUTLASTS THE LIFE OF THE CAR 


That new refrigerator car coming out of the shop will some- 
day wear out, be sold for scrap or be junked, but the Stream- 
lite Hairinsul originally used in the car can be salvaged to be 


used again. It actually outlasts the life of the car! 


Streamlite Hairinsul’s high insulating efficiency remains the 
same year in and year out. Records show where all-hair insu- 
lation removed from refrigerator cars after 20 years or more 
of service, is in like new condition. It does not deteriorate 


with age. Its salvage value is high. 


At right are some additional reasons why Streamlite Hairinsul 


is the leading car insulation. Write for complete data. 
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LOW CONDUCTIVITY. Thoroughly washed 
and sterilized, all-hair heat barrier. Rated 
conductivity —.25 bru per square foot, per 
hour, per degree F., per inch thick. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. Advanced processing 
methods reduce weight of STREAMLITE 
HAIRINSUL by 40%. 


PERMANENT. Does not disintegrate when 
wet, resists absorption. Will not shake down, 
is fire-resistant and odorless. 


EASY TO INSTALL. Blankets may be applied 
to car wall in one piece, from sill to plate and 
from one side door to the other. Self-support- 
ing in wall sections between fasteners. 


COMPLETE RANGE. STREAMLITE HAIR- 
INSUL is available 2” to 4” thick, up to 127” 
wide. Stitched on 5” or 10” centers between 
two layers of reinforced asphalt laminated 
paper. Ocher weights and facings are available. 


HIGH SALVAGE VALUE. The all-hair content 
does not deteriorate with age; therefore has 
high salvage value. No other type of insula- 
tion offers a comparable saving. 














l / SZwemtle HRAIRINSUL 


The Standard By Which All Other Refrigerator Car Insulations Are Judged 
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In Congress 


(Continued from page 18) 


H.R.4355, to amend section 221(c) 
of the LC. Act “in order to clarify cer- 
tain requirements relating to the desig- 
nation of persons upon whom process 
may be served” (O’Hara of Minnesota). 


People in the News 





Steel Founders’ Group 
Presents Annual Awards 


National medal awards for outstand- 
ing leadership in the steel castimgs in- 
dustry were announced recently by 
F. Kermit Donaldson, executive vice- 
president of the Steel Founders’ So- 
ciety of America, during the society's 
annual meeting in Chicago. 

Award of the society’s national tech- 
nical and operating gold medal for 
1952 was made to G. A. Lillieqvist. 
research director and chief metallur- 
gist of American Steel Foundries. John 
\. Rassenfoss, A.S.F. assistant research 
director, received the annual Steel 
Foundry Facts award for excellence of 
material published in the society's tech- 
nical publications. Second prize in the 
same category was shared by C. B. 
Jenni, chief metallurgist, General Steel 
Castings Corporation, and K. S. How- 
ard, who retired as a G.S.C. vice- 
president in 1952 and is now assistant 
vice-president of the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. 


F. V. du Pont Succeeds 
T. H. MacDonald 


Francis V. du Pont has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, succeeding Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald. The appointment was made by 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks, “with 
the approval of President Eisenhower.” 

Mr. du Pont, who took over on 
April 1, served from 1922 to 1949 as 
a member of the Delaware State High- 
way Department, including 23 years 
as chairman. He is in his 59th year. 

Mr. MacDonald had been the federal 
roads commissioner for nearly 34 years. 
He is in his 72nd year. 


Rothschild Takes Office 
As Chairman of |.W.C. 


Louis S. Rothschild of Kansas City, 
Mo., was sworn in as chairman of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation on 
March 25. Mr. Rothschild, president 
and treasurer of Rothschild & Sons, 
replaces South Trimble, Jr., in the 
I.W.C. post. 

Mr. Rothschild was born March 29, 
1900. He is a graduate of Yale Uni- 


versity, and has been active in civic 
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PASSENGER SERVICE of the Chi- 
cago & North Western will be ex- 
amined from a woman’s point of 
view by Mrs. Margaret Yarwood, 
newly appointed special representa- 
tive, who has been with the C&NW in 
other capacities for 17 years. Her 
duties will include working with con- 
ductors, dining car stewards, waiters. 
porters, chefs and others who deal 
with the public aboard trains, and to 
recommend changes, improvements 
or refinements of service that will 
benefit passengers. 





affairs at Kansas City. The retail busi- 
ness which he heads was started in 
1855. The firm operates stores in 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. 


R. P. Hart Receives 
Engineering Award 


Roy P. Hart, chief operating officer 
of the Missouri Pacific, has received 
a Missouri Honor Award for distin- 
guished service in engineering. Pre- 
sentation of the award was made at a 
special March 21 convocation in Co- 
lumbia, Mo., climaxing Engineers’ 
Week at the University of Missouri. 


SCHOOL TRAIN DELUXE 


One of the largest school train move- 
ments recently reported was handled 
by the Milwaukee from Walworth, 
Wis., to Chicago March 24. 

The move involved 1,425 school 
children from all points in Walworth 
county, who rode in a diesel-powered 
train of 20 lightweight deluxe coaches 
for the 74-mile trip. The return trip 
was made in the same train after the 
kids spent the day touring museums 
and seeing other sights of the big 
city. To handle the group, the road 
provided five coach porters and two 
passenger agents. The trip was “a 
complete success”—right down to the 
fact that not a single lunch box was 
misplaced. 

A similar move—involving school 
children of the Janesville, Wis.. area 


—is scheduled for April 17. 


Education 





Illinois Central Plans 
Seminar for Management 


Approximately 800 Illinois Central 
general and division officers, and other 
key men with management responsi- 
bilities, will meet in Chicago on April 
13 and 14 when the company will 
conduct a management seminar. The 
course is designed to clarify details 
of the road’s operation and to provide 
greater understanding of its policies 
and objectives. 

In the words of IC President Wayne 
\. Johnston, the course will “give men 
with management responsibilities from 
over the entire railroad and off-line 
offices an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with each other and the 
work we all do. We want every person 
in management to share the story of 
how far we have come; where we 
stand today: and what lies ahead 
of us.” 

Mr. Johnston will serve on the “fa- 
cultv” of the seminar with a con- 
siderable number of other top officers 
of the road. Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 
minister of Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York. will be guest speaker at 
a dinner on April 13. 


Public Relations 





DL&W Finds Management- 
Labor Meetings Helpful 


President Perry M. Shoemaker. of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
on March 24, gave a luncheon at 
Scranton, Pa., at which the principal 
guests were grand lodge officers, gen- 
eral chairmen and local chairmen of 
the 23 labor organizations on the rail- 
roads. The purpose of the meeting 
was review and discussion of the com- 
pany’s 1952 annual report—and was 
a repetition on a greatly extended 
scale of a meeting for the same pur- 
pose which Mr. Shoemaker initiated 
last year, when he was vice-president. 
operations. 

Those in attendance totaled 211— 
of whom 148 were representatives of 
the labor organizations—and included 
also the principal officers of the rail- 
road. The review of the 1952 report 
to stockholders, copies of which were 
distributed, and exposition of the rail- 
road’s problems by the president, oc- 
cupied about 1% hours, after which 
there was a question period of about 
an hour. All questions asked were 
constructive in intent, and no criticism 
of each other developed on the part 
of either the labor or management 
representatives present. 

In the course of his discussion of 
(Continued on page 96) 
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“Exide-Ironclad” and “‘Silvium" Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Of. 





; Inside. .. where it counts most 

.... EXIDE-IRONCLAD is 
= entirely different than any other 
battery. It’s made that way by 
EXIDE’S exclusive IRONCLAD slotted-tube 
construction . . . a principle that provides direct 
operating-hour savings for you. 










OF ALL BATTERIES, ONLY EXIDE-IRONCLADS 
HAVE POWER TUBE POSITIVES 


The positive plate is different... unique... 
exclusive. It is the most effective retainer of 
active material yet demonstrated in heavy duty 
service. Slotted tubes contain the active mate- 
rial. So fine are the slots that, while permitting 
easy access of electrolyte, they retard the active 
material from washing out, hold it during 
repeated cycles of charge-discharge, and the 
vibration of rough use. 





Today’s battery-powered equipment is being 
used harder than ever before. Unless the bat- 
teries have internal shock protection they tend 
to deteriorate under hard usage—both electrical 
and mechanical. Only Exide-Ironclad has the 
plus-protection of the tubular positive that can 
withstand today’s more exacting and rigorous 
heavy-duty battery services. 


Your EXIDE sales engineer will give you the 
factual inside story. See for yourself why only 
an EXIDE-IRONCLAD gives maximum day- 
after-day service under the most difficult oper- 
ating conditions . . . with a minimum of mainte- 
nance expense. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 2 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
1888 . . . DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 65 YEARS .. . 1953 





Cross section shows relation of positive plate to sepa- Running through center of each New polyethylene insulating tube sealer of 
rators and negative plate. Note the much greater tube is an alloy core which is cast acid-proof, non-corroding plastic fits snugly 
exposure of active material to electrolyte as compared with the heavy top cross bar. These into bottom of slotted tubes and further 
with that of the usual flat positive plate. This greater form the sturdy,non-buckling grid. reduces loss of active material. Thus more 
exposure makes possible the high power ability and Both core and top bar are made active material remains available, and the 
uniform-voltage characteristics of the Exide-lronclad. of Exide's new corrosion-resistant high battery capacity is maintained for a 
The negative plates have been made extra heavy to bal- Silvium, an alloy of silver, lead longer working life. 

ance the increased capacity of the power tube positives. and other components, which adds 


greatly to plate’s long life. 
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(Continued from page 93) 

the road’s situation, Mr. Shoemaker 
pointed out the great decline in the 
Lackawanna’s anthracite traffic—from 
more than 2 billion net ton-miles in 
1918 to only 575 million in 1952— 
the cause, of course, being a combina- 
tion of highway competition plus in- 
creasing use of competitive fuels. He 
drew attention, also, to the decline in 
ex-lake grain traffic moving to the port 
of New York and to the reduction in 
l.c.l. tonnage from 567,000 in 1941 to 
193,000 in 1952. He went on to tell of 
difficulties the Lackawanna faces by 
reason of operating deficits suffered 
by its commuter and ferry services, 
and from the fact that marine and 
handling expenses on traffic floated in 
New York harbor exceeded lighterage 
allowances in 1952 _~—s by almost 
$3.000,000. 

On the constructive side—how to 
meet and overcome these adverse cir- 
cumstances—Mr. Shoemaker empha- 
sized the importance of realiability of 
service, both freight, and passenger, 
with recognition of the fact that, for 
many patrons, railroad service is no 


Organizations 


longer their sole recourse. He men- 
tioned further the importance of friend- 
liness and courtesy, more active soli- 
citation of traffic by all employees, 
more attention to industrial develop- 
ment, and rehabilitation and replace- 
ment of equipment to make the road’s 
service thoroughly modern in all its 
aspects, 

In response to questions, Mr. Shoe- 
maker explained in some detail the 
situation as regards the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project and the problem of 
truck competition by reason of use of 
highways at fees which do not reflect 
total costs. 

Observation of the meeting indicat- 
ed that those in attendance came to it 
with open minds, but with many 
questions—and that they went away 
with satisfactory answers to their ques- 
tions. The management believes that 
the attitude of participants—and the 
growing interest in the meeting this 
year, following the smaller scale op- 
eration last year—indicates that the 
project is a helpful one in improving 
understanding by management and 
employees of their mutual interests. 





David S. Mackie Heads 
Traffic Club of Chicago 


Davis S. Mackie, freight traffic man- 
ager of the New York Central, was 
installed as president of the Traffic 
Club of Chicago during the club’s 
annual business meeting and dinner 
March 26. 

Mr. Mackie succeeded Clayton F. 
Devine, traffic director of the Silica 
Sand Traffic Association of Illinois. 
Other officers elected to serve with 
Mr. Mackie include Evan W. Girton, 
general traffic manager, Wilson & Co.. 
G. R. Glover, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and C. R. Purcell, manager traffic de- 
partment, Victor Chemical Works, vice- 
presidents; and R. P. DeGroote, gen- 
eral western freight agent, Luckenbach 
Steamship Company. treasurer. 


Murray Will Address 
CofC Luncheon Session 


Robert B. Murray Jr.. Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Transportation, 
will be principal speaker at a special 
transportation luncheon sponsored by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce dur- 
ing its annual meeting in Washington. 
D. C. The luncheon will be held April 
28. 

Mr. Murray will discuss “Gearing 
Government to Transport Needs.” The 
chamber said this would be Mr. Mur- 
ray’s first address in Washington on 
the responsibility of the executive 
branch of government in transport 


matters, as viewed by the new Admin- 
istration, 


A. J. McDonald, vice-president of 
American Steel Foundries, has been 
elected president of the Steel Found- 
ers’ Society of America. Mr. Mc- 
Donald, former chief of the castings 
section, Iron and Steel Division, Na- 
tional Production Authority, also will 
serve as chairman of the society’s na- 
tional executive and budget committees. 


The Transportation Club of Pe- 
oria has elected Fred O. Goetz, traf- 
fic representative of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, as president. Other 
officers elected are: Erwin Soloman. 
warehouse superintendent, Kroger Com- 
pany, and Ralph A. Barnett, division 
freight agent, New York Central, vice- 
presidents; and Leo R. Barnewolt, 
agent, Peoria Joint Freight Agency, 
secretary-treasurer. The retiring presi- 
dent is Ray O’Brien, traffic manager, 


Allied Mills, Inc. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of 
San Francisco has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Grace Mc- 
Auliffe, B.R. Garcia Traffic Service; 
vice-president, Louise Latreille, Rail- 
way Express Agency; treasurer, Hen- 
rietta Schwab, Williams Diamond & 
Co., and secretary, Muriel White. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 


The Railroad General Agents As- 
sociation of Los Angeles honored 
its retiring president, C. F. Hallsman, 
general agent, passenger department, 
Union Pacific, at its meeting on March 


Bi-monthly list of Meetings & Con- 
ventions begins on page 110. 


26. Newly elected officers installed at 
the same meeting are: A. E. Beach, 
general freight agent, Roscoe, Snyder 
& Pacific, president; H. H. Knocke, 
assistant general freight agent, Great 
Northern, Douglas Seaman, district 
passenger agent, Pennsylvania, and 
G. T. Buckley, district freight and pas- 
senger agent, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
vice-presidents; and C. O. Huff, gen- 
eral agent, passenger department, Chi- 
cago. Rock Island & Pacific, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Transportation Club of San 
Francisco has elected as president for 
the coming year C. J. Harbeke, western 
traffic manager of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. Other officers elected 
to serve with Mr. Harbeke are H. C. 
Hargis, manager, Lyons Van & Storace 
Co., and A. F. Schumacher, traffic 
manager, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, vice-presidents; and G. W. 
Phelps, general agent, Louisville & 
Nashville, retired, secretary-treasurer. 


The Cincinnati Traffie Club has 
elected Walter H. Bachmann, general 
agent of the Wabash, as president. 
Other officers for the new year include: 
J. E. Ellis, traffic manager, Burger 
Brewing Company, Harry G. Melvin, 
Jr., general freight agent, Merchant 
Shippers Association, and Andy L. 
Kreamelmeyer, general traffic manager, 
Eagle Picher Company, vice-presidents; 
H. Fred Oehlschlaeger, general agent, 
Chicago. Indianapolis & Louisville, sec- 
retary; and Edward A. Whiting, traffic 


manager. S. A. Gerrard Company, 


treasurer. 


Miss Ruth H. Tegtmeyer has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
research and executive representative 
in the New England area, for the 
Transportation Association of Am- 
erica. Miss Tegtmeyer recently served 
as economist and secretary of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Project. 


The Transportation Club of 
Louisville has elected W. H. Black- 
burn, sales manager, Louis Augustus 
Company, as president; F. E. Cannon, 
assistant general freight agent, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville, as 
vice-president; and Ray Summers, 
branch traffic manager, P. Lorillard 
Company, as secretary-treasurer. 


C. W. Meinsen, city passenger agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at Philadelphia, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Passenger 
Association. Other officers elected in- 
clude: Vice-presidents, T. F. Stefanski, 
of the Pennsylvania, and A. W. Kush- 
more, of the Reading; treasurer, F. 
W. R. Kirkpatrick, Pennsylvania; sec- 
(Continued on page 100) 
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NO INSIDE 
GRAIN DOOR 


SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 
WELCOME THIS ALL-PURPOSE 
BULK-LADING DOOR 






the answer to the grain door problem| 
| 


Malornitional 


THERE'S A NEW [ PRECISION 
IN FREIGHT CAR CONSTRUCTION 


No one needs to be told the advantages of 
eliminating the procurement, distribution, 
installation, employee hazard, door post damage, 
yard debris and other countless problems of the 
inside grain door! 


But beyond these actual out-of-pocket cost and 
confusion factors, this bulk-lading door (because 
it is properly designed and constructed) not only 
eliminates bulging completely but is engineered 
to utilize as well as withstand internal pressure! 


And note the loading and inspection door! 


After a hundred years of battling the bulk 
lading problem, on-the-line tests prove that the 
International All-Purpose, Bulk-Lading 

Door is the answer! 


STEEL COMPANY peaitway Division 


EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 











Railroads, manufacturers and readers |r 
new, expanded service for shippers— | / 
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You and your organization are to be highly com- I like this publication a great deal and I am enclosing 
plimented on your accomplishment; I predict that a check for a year’s subscription, to be sent to me. 
it will become a very much read publication. It I am particularly interested in LCL matters. It seems 

should prove to be very popular with both the rail- that our carloads all take care of themselves. We are 

road people and the industrial traffic managers. always having trouble on LCL. 

General Traffic Manager A Mid-Western Railroad Gen. Traffic Manager Retail Chain Store Company 

I like its appearance and the selection of material it While it is not as voluminous as the Railway Age, it 

contains and if you will only maintain the high is on the whole more interesting to a person like 

standard you here established, I predict that the new myself because the articles in it deal more or less 
“baby” is headed for a long and useful career. with problems that are of interest to shippers. 
Assistant :o the President .A Southern Railroad Traffic Department Flour Mills 
ae ft 














We think it is instructive, and a great help 
to the railroads to have such a magazine 
sent to traffic managers. We represent over 
100 shippers all over the United States an 
from publications such as RAILWA 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC we in turn furnis 
this information to our shippers through 
our own bulletin service. 
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Traffic Manager Traffic Management Service 








It gives sound and timely information on various I find the issue very interesting. We believe that 
topics relating to railway freight transportation. I your magazine has a very definite place in its field. 
have heard the remark from other traffic men a : 

centers seem to hear a lot about motor truck trans- 








portation through their association papers . . . but 
ther ittle il. ) : 
Te ee ee RAILWAY FREIGHT TRAFFIC was well laid out 
mt “ays ” oe of r iagae.tah nt yal ... Nicely illustrated . . . interesting stories . . . all of 
wine will give tr . . . . 
‘<a 6 pitas . ft cating ae a SegReR which makes for easy and informative reading. 
pping >7 y sem. Congratulations. 
Traffic Manager Food Equipt. Mfg. Co. Dir. Publicity-Advertising A Mid-Western Railroad 
RAILWAY FREIGHT TRAFFIC ADVERTISERS 
American Cor & Foundry Co. Chicago, Ind. & Lovisville INinois Terminal RR National Carloading St. Louis Southwestern 
Association of Amer. Railroads Chicago & North Western Ry. International Steel Co. New York Central Soo Lines RR 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe RR Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Kansas City Southern Lines Norfolk & Western Ry Southern Ry. 
Atlantic Coast Line RR Chicago, S. Shore & South Bend Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. Northern Pacific Ry. Superior Car Door Co. 
Baltimore & Ohio RR Colson Corporation Little Giant Products Pennsylvania Railroad Texas & Pacific Ry 
Bessemer & Lake Erie RR Delaware, Lackawanna & W. Mac Lean-Fogg Lock Nut Co. Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Buffalo Brake Beam Co. Denver & Rio Grande Western Milwaukee Road Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry 
Central Indiana RR Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. Reading Company Pita it ; 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry Co. Erie Railroad Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines Seaboard Air Lines RR Union Pacific RR 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Evons Products Co. Missouri Pacific Lines Seatrain Lines Unit Truck Corp. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR Great Northern Ry. Mobilift Inc. Signode Steel Strapping Co. Wabash RR 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. Illinois Central RR Nashville, Chatt. & St. Louis St. Lovis-San Francisco Western Pacific 
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(Continued from page 96) 
retary, E. H. Hatfield, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; and historian, G. P. 
Morgan, Baltimore & Ohio. 


The following officers were elected 
at the annual meeting of the Western 
Association of Railway Tax Com- 
missioners, held in Chicago: Presi- 
dent, E. H. Browning, assistant genera] 
tax agent, New York Central, Cleve- 
land; vice-presidents, C. W. Graham, 
agent, real estate department, Pennsy]- 
vania, Chicago; E. A. McCrary, tax 
commissioner, Northern Pacific, St. 
Paul; and H. J. Kraus, assistant real 
estate and tax commissioner, Missouri 
Pacific, St. Louis; and secretary-treas- 
urer, M. L. Boydston, tax commis- 
sioner, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, Chicago. 

Joseph L. Henning, general agent 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
has been elected president of the 
Traffic Club of Washington, D. C.., 
to succeed F. E. Richter, general agent 
of the Missouri Pacific. Walter W. 
Coe, of the Marine Corps’ transporta- 
tion staff, has been elected first vice- 
president; J. C. Batham, general agent 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
second vice-president, and E. R. Shell- 
enberger, district freight agent of the 
Northern Pacific, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Shellenberger succeeded Charles 
E. Milford, trafic management special- 
ist, General Services Administration. 


“Management’s Concern with Trans- 
portation Problems” will be the subject 
of a talk by Bert R. Prall, president 
of Butler Brothers, Chicago, at the 
general luncheon session of the Mid- 
West Shippers Advisory Board 
April 16. Members of the Traffic 
Club of Chicago also will be present 
at the luncheon. The board’s meeting 


Equipment & Supplies 


—its 102nd—will be held in the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 


Delegates from a number of Latin- 
\merican nations, as well as from 
the lower Mississippi Valley territory 
will gather in New Orleans April 15 
for the Mississippi Valley World 
Trade Conference, sponsored by the 
Export Managers Club of New 
Orleans. A highlight of the four-day 
meeting will be a tour of facilities and 
industries served by the New Orleans 
Public Belt on April 17. The party 
will ride a special train provided by 
the Southern and will hear commentary 
by Lewis I. Bourgeois, director of 
commerce of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Port of New Orleans. 


A special luncheon, sponsored by the 
Traffie Club of Syracuse and the 
Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board, will be held in the Hotel 
Syracuse, April 16, at 12:30 p.m. Earle 
J. Machold, president of the Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation, Syracuse, 
will give an address on “The Common 
Interests of Regulated Industry.” 


Discussion of a resolution advocat- 
ing amendment of Section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act will high- 
light the April 9 meeting of the New 
York Chapter of the National De- 
fense Transportation Association. 
The resolution, if adopted, would put 
the chapter on record as opposed to 
transportation of persons or property 
free or at reduced rates, for federal, 
state or municipal governments, except 
“to alleviate distress in cases of earth- 
quake, flood, fire, . . . and similar 
emergencies.” The meeting will be 
held in the Hotel Statler at 7:44 p.m.. 
with Lt. Comm. B. T. Kyle. Jr., as 
speaker. 





Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in March 


Domestic orders for 2,400 freight 
cars and 97 diesel units were reported 
by individual purchaser in Railway 
4ge in March. No passenger-train car 
orders were reported. Estimated cost 
of the freight cars is $17,530,000. and 


of the diesels, $16,450,000. An ac- 
companying table lists the orders in 
detail. 

During the first three months of 
1953, Railway Age has reported do- 
mestic orders by individual purchaser 
for 519 diesel units costing an esti- 
mated $80,564,000; 6,869 freight-train 
cars costing an estimated $46,645,000: 


DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT ORDERS REPORTED IN MARCH 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Issue 
Purchaser No. Type Reported Builder 
I ee 1 1,500-hp. Rd.-Sw. Mar. 30 Electro-Motive 
|. eae 4 2-unit 4,500-hp. Pass. Mar. 30 Electro-Motive 
5 2-unit 3,000-hp. Rd.-Sw. Mar. 30 Electro-Motive 
15 1,500-hp. Rd.-Sw. Mar. 30 Electro-Motive 
De ab cumeean ba0 cub aase 35 1,500-hp. Rd.-Sw. Mar. 30 Electro-Motive 
2 2,250-hp. Passenger Mar. 30 Electro-Motive 
Mississippi Central .... 10 1,200-hp. Switching Mar. 30 Electro-Motive 
Transportation Corps 6 Diese! units Mar. 30 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
BD SARS A RS 10 1,500-hp. Rd.-Sw. Mar. 30 Electro-Motive 
FREIGHT CARS 
CofG ome R eh. vee ous 1,000 50-ton Box Mar. 9 Pullman-Standard 
Pacific Fruit Express .. 200 70-ton Refrigerator Mar. 16 Co. Shops 
MD: cn Gk enki ’ 200 40-ton Box Mar. 9 Pullman-Standard 
Se eae, 500 70-ton Gondola Mar. 30 Amer. Car & Fdy. 


500 Tank 


Mar. 16 Amer, Car & Fdy. 





HEAVY EXPENDITURES STILL 
AHEAD FOR THE RAILROADS 


“Car ownership of Class I railroads 
on March 1 was 1,762,200 cars, 
which is 87,800 short of the owner- 
ship goal of 1,850,000. The original 
program is only about 30 per cent 
completed. .. . 

“The railroads have plans _ for 
purchase of additional diesel locomo- 
tives, (with) 5,500 units yet to be 
obtained. There still remains about 
one-third of this dieselization pro- 
gram to be completed... . 

“In summary, the overall cost ap- 
proximates $2,000,000,000. Large 
sums will also be needed for capital 
improvement work on roadway and 
structures to the extent of around 
$400.000,000 per year.” 

-From the railroad petition for 
making permanent the Ex Parte No. 
175 rate increase. 





and 95 passenger-train cars costing an 


estimated $15,150,000. 


“Give Us More 
Double-Door Cars!” 


Pointing out that “lift truck loading 
and unloading of package and pal- 
letized carload freight is rapidly be- 
coming standard procedure, which in 
most instances requires double-door 
cars,” the Pacific Northwest Shippers 
Advisory Board, in a resolution passed 
March 18, asked roads of the territory 
to increase their supply of such cars. 

The resolution, referred to traffic 
vice-presidents of Pacific Northwest 
roads, pointed out that lack of suitable 
equipment is resulting in diversion of 
trafic to other means of transporta- 
tion. Shippers of plywood, the board 
said, have been particularly affected 
by shortage of wide door cars. 

Pete Stallcop, executive secretary 
of the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Association, was elected president of 
the board for the coming year. Elec- 
ted to serve with Mr. Stallcop were: 
N. E. Ottosen, traffic manager, As- 
sociated Plywood Mills, Inc., vice-presi- 
dent, and W. C. Cole, traffic consultant, 
Portland. Ore., executive secretary. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
has ordered two 1,500-hp. general pur- 
pose diesel units from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation at an estimated cost of 
$300,200. Delivery is scheduled for 
this month. 


The Southern Pacifie has ordered 
150 diesel units, of which some have 
been delivered. The remainder are 
to be delivered by the end of next 
October. Included in the orders, placed 
with the American Locomotive-General 
Electric Companies, the Electro-Motive 
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Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
poration and Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
were 12 2,250-hp. passenger units, 60 
1,500-hp. freight units, 19 1,200-hp. 
switchers, and 59 branch-line freight 
units (including 19 1,600-hp., 27 1,500- 
hp., three 1,200-hp. and 10 800-hp. 
units). Authorization to purchase this 
equipment was reported in Railway 
{ge, February 23, page 61. 


Supply Trade 





Vapor Heating to Build 
$2-Million Plant 


The Vapor Heating Corporation and 
its manufacturing subsidiary, the Roth 
Manufacturing Company, have an- 
nounced plans for a $2-million factory 
and office building to be located in 
the Chicago suburban community of 
Niles. , 

Initial plans call for completion of 
the structure by January 1954. It will 
contain about 218,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, all but 30,000 sq. ft. of which 
will be devoted to manufacturing. Of 
brick, steel and concrete construction. 
the new plant will cover about 10 
acres of a 30-acre site. When com- 
pleted, all the firm’s manufacturing 
operations—train heating systems. 
steam generators, thermostats and elec- 
trical controls—will be transferred 
from the several sites where they are 


currently conducted. However, the com- 








Lewis T. Gibbs, formerly assistant to 
manager of sales in the railroad ma- 
terials division of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has been appointed 
assistant manager of sales of the high 
strength steel division. Mr. Gibbs 
joined U.S.S. in 1936 as a metal- 
lurgical observer. He was assigned to 
the Buffalo, N. Y., sales office in 
1938 and later worked at Hartford, 
Conn., and Baltimore. He was trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh in 1946 as a 
product representative in railroad 
sales. 
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pany will retain offices at 80 East 
Jackson Boulevard in Chicago. 


Eads Johnson, Jr., formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Southern 
Wheel division of the American 
Brake Shoe Company, has been 
promoted to president of the division, 





Eads Johnson, Jr. 


to succeed William F. Cutler, who 
has retired after 44 years of service. 

Mr. Johnson joined the company 
in 1934 as an apprentice in the Brake 
Shoe & Castings division. He was ap- 
pointed sales representative in 1935 
and continued in that capacity until 





William F. Cutler 


1949, when he was appointed assistant 
vice-president of the wheel division. 
Mr. Cutler joined Brake Shoe in 1909. 
He was elected a director in 1913 and 
president of the Southern Wheel di- 
vision in 1918. Mr. Cutler will continue 
as a director. 


The Rail-Trailer Company and 
the Van-Car Corporation have moved 
into new quarters at 122 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago 3. 


The Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Des Plaines, IIl., 
has purchased certain assets of the 
Leader Electric Company, Chicago. 
The Leader Line will be manufactured 
and sold by the Leader division of 


Benjamin Electric; expansion of manu- 
facturing facilities at the Benjamin 
le in Des Plaines is bei ler- 
pliant in es aines 1s being unde! 
taken immediately. 


John W. Schoen has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and _ general 
sales manager of R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., to replace R. E. McCluskey, 
who recently resigned. Mr. Schoen will 
direct the company’s sales division, as 
well as other related departments. 


Orr & Sembower, Inc.. Reading, 
Pa., has relocated its midwestern dis- 
trict office from Cleveland to 4809 
North Claremont avenue, Chicago. 
R. C. Currie is district manager. 


OBITUARY 


The Inland Steel Company has an- 
nounced that officials of the firm “have 
come to the reluctant conclusion” that 
John J. Davis, Jr., manager of sales 
for the company’s railroad, pig iron 
and chemical division, and his wife. 
must be presumed lost as a result of 
their mysterious disappearance at sea 
in the Bahama Islands the week before 
last. “The elapsed time and the dis- 
covery of parts of the sailing dinghy 
in which they set out from the Island 
of Eleuthera on March 17,” the Inland 
statement said, “make it appear that 
the couple drowned at sea.” 


Financial 





Wyer Assails L.I. 
Transit Authority 


The Long Island Transit Authority's 
charge that William Wyer, trustee of 
the Long Island, is not cooperating 
with it (Railway Age, March 23, page 
125), “arises from my unwillingness to 
how to its wishes when this would be 
in violation of the laws governing my 
trusteeship,” Mr. Wyer said in a recent 
statement. The authority, he pointed 
out, “has no duties or responsibilities 
under any of these laws and its re- 
commendation with respect to reha- 
bilitation would, in my opinion, result 
in misapplication of the funds of the 
estate.” 

“It is to be hoped,” Mr. Wyer said, 
“that the Public Service Commission 
will not consider the authority’s un- 
founded charges to be worthy of an 
extensive and costly investigation, but 
if the commission does institute such 
an investigation I am fully prepared 
to refute such charges. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that the 
authority, which has previously urged a 
speedy reorganization, now urges a 
lengthy and involved proceeding which 
would in all probability result in fur- 
ther delays in reorganization.” 


New York, 


Western. — Recr ganization. 


Susquehanna & 
Comple- 
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STANDING STILL! 


New locomotive-type test engine helps Socony-Vacuum 
continually improve your Diesel lubricating oils ! 





With this special engine, Socony-Vacuum engineers can test 

in the laboratory——the performance of lubricating oils 

under the varying loads, speeds and temperatures encountered 
by Diesel locomotives in actual runs. This is just one of the 
many ways Socony-Vacuum cooperates with operators and 
engine builders to help solve today’s Diesel operating problems. 


Experience from such cooperative research efforts— plus 
exhaustive field evaluations—has produced Diesel lubricating oils 
that keep engines clean—keep costs down . . . oils which 
are proving eminently successful on many major roads today. 


Why not use our experience—and proved products—to 
improve your operations? 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Railroad Division, 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


WORLD’S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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tion of tnis company’s 16-year period 
of reorganization is now scheduled for 
May 16, when transfer of the property 
from the trustee to the new corpora- 
tion is slated to take place. Barring 
unforeseen delays, new securities of 
the reorganized company will be avail- 
able for delivery around the middle of 
May. The effective date of the reor- 
ganization plan is January 1, 1944, 
but interest equal to that on the new 
bonds has been paid to holders of old 
bonds who are entitled to receive the 
new bonds, in the intervening years, 
except for 1952. Payment of interest 


Securities 


for that year will be made when the 
new bonds are issued, according to 
Henry K. Norton, NYS&W trustee. 

On the new 5 per cent preferred 
stock to be issued in connection with 
the reorganization, dividend arrearages 
amount to $25 a share. Money for 
these dividends is in the treasury, ac- 
cording to Mr. Norton, but its pay- 
ment, he said, would be for the re- 
organization managers or the new 
directors to decide. 

A description of the reorganization 
plan was published in Railway Age, 
March 24, 1945. 





Bangor & Aroostook. Bonds 
Held by R.F.C—The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has announced it 
has available for sale $1,675,000 of 
B&A collateral trust 4 per cent bonds, 
due July 1, 1961. To allow time for 
interested parties to submit bids, the 
R.F.C. said final determination as to 
acceptance of bids will not be made 
prior to April 15. 


Georgia & Florida.—R.F.C. Loan. 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has approved a $717,000 loan 
for this road, proceeds to be used for 
purchase of 150 wood rack cars costing 
$797,400. The loan, with interest at 4 
per cent, will mature in 10 years. 


Kansas City Southern.—Stock 
Split—The [C.C. has authorized the 
K-CS to split its common and preferred 
stocks on a two-for-one basis (Railway 
{ge, February 9, page 91). April 1] 
has been set as the record date for 
dividing the presently issued 210,000 
shares of four per cent non-cumulative 
preferred stock of $100 par value each 
into 420,000 $50-par value shares, and 
the presently issued no-par value 
510,000 common shares into 1,020,000 
no-par value shares. New certificates 
will be forwarded to stockholders on 
or about May 8. Purpose of the split 
is to make KCS stock more attrac- 
tive to the average investor, promote 
wider distribution of outstanding 





A CHECK FOR $142,327, marking 
the first dividend on preferred stock 
paid to the Canadian government by 
the Canadian National under the new 
capital structure is turned over by 
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Donald Gordon (left), CNR = chair- 
man and president, to Lionel Chev- 
rier, Minister of Transport. The check 
also represented the first peacetime 
surplus for the CNR since 1928. 


shares, and increase marketability of 
the stock. 


Authorizations 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—To assume 
liability for $2,100,000 of series J equipment 
trust certificates, to finance in part 14 passenger- 
train cars and 100 gondola cars costing an esti- 
mated $2,625,000 (Railway Age, March 16, page 
22). Division 4 approved sale of the certificates 
for 99.08 with interest at 356 per cent—the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and six associates— 
which will make the average annual cost of 
the proceeds to the road approximately 3.78 per 
cent. The certificates, dated March 1, will ma- 
ture in 30 semiannual installments of $70,000 
each, beginning September 1, 1953. They were 
reoffered to the public at prices yielding from 
2.4 to 3.75 per cent, according to maturity. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—To assume 
liability for $8,400,000 cf equipment trust cer- 
tificates, to finance in part 63 diesel-electric units 
and 100 ore cars costing an estimated $11,202,- 
220 (Railway Age, February 23, page 62). Divi- 
sion 4 approved sale of the certificates for 99.03 
with interest at 3/2 per cent—the bid of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and nine associates—which will 
make the average annual cost of the proceeds 
to the road approximately 3.69 per cent. The 
certificates, dated April 1, will mature in 15 
annual innstallments of $560,000 each, beginning 
April 1, 1954. They were reoffered to the public 
at prices yielding from 2.5 to 3.625 per cent, 
according to maturity. 


Security Price Averages 


Mar. Prev. Last 
31 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 66.61 69.41 60.40 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 94.03 94.71 93.21 


Dividends Declared 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—5% preferred, $2.50, 
semiannual, payable May 11 to holders of record 
April 24. 

BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.—preferred, 75¢, semi- 
annual, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 13. 

CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO.—$1.25, 
quarterly, payable April 20 to holders of record 
April 3 
DOVER & ROCKAWAY.—$3, semiannual, pay- 
able April 1 to holders of record March 31. 

LAKE SUPERIOR & ISHPEMING.—35¢, quarter- 
ly, payable April 15 to holders of record April 1. 

ORFOLK & WESTERN.—4% adjustment pre- 
ferred, 25¢, quarterly, payable May 8 to holders 
of record Aoril 16. 

RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC.— 
voting common, 75¢; dividend obligation, 75¢, 
both pavable April 1 to holders of record March 20. 

VERMONT & MASSACHUSETTS.—$3, semian- 
nual, payab'e April 7 to holders of record 
March 27. 


Railway Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Directors of the Louisiana SoutH- 
ERN have elected Harry A. DeButts, 
president and John B. Hyde and W. 
Mason King, vice-presidents, all at 
Washington, D.C. John T. Moon and 
M. H. Ramsey were elected vice- 
presidents at Cincinnati and Charlotte, 
N.C., respectively. 


E. V. Hill, vice-chairman of the 
TRAFFIC EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATION- 
EAsTeRN Rartroaps, at New York, has 
been elected chairman, succeeding 
John J. Fitzpatrick, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant vice-president—traf- 
fic (rates) of the New Yorx, Cuicaco 
& Sr. Louts (NicKEL PLATE) at Cleve- 
land was reported in Railway Age 
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February 9, page 92. John R. Wall, 
chairman of the Freicht TRAFFIC 
COMMITTEE—CENTRAL TERRITORY RAIL- 
Roaps, has been appointed vice-chair- 
man of the Traffic Executive Associa- 
tion, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. C. Gordon Cruickshank 
has been appointed vice-chairman of 
the Trafic Executive Association at 


New York, succeeding Mr. Hill. 


As reported in Railway Age Febru- 
ary 23, page 58, L. P. Kennedy has 
been elected resident vice-president of 
the NorFoLK SOUTHERN at Raleigh, 
N. C. Mr. Kennedy was born at Clinton, 
N. C., September 6, 1886, and attended 
North Carolina State College (1907). 
He entered railroad service in 1907 as 
agent for the Raleigh & Southport 
(now NS) at Fuquay Springs, N. C., 
and subsequently served the NS as 
dispatcher, chief clerk to superinten- 





L. P. Kennedy 


dent, chief dispatcher and trainmaster, 
all at Raleigh. In 1923 he became 
division superintendent at New Bern, 
N.C., and in 1933, system superinten- 
dent there. Mr. Kennedy was appoin- 
ted general superintendent of the road 
at Raleigh in 1935, the position he held 
until his recent election as _ resident 
vice-president. 


C. A. Skog, vice-president of the 
CANADIAN NATIONAL-GRAND TRUNK 
WESTERN, at Detroit, retired from ac- 
tive service March 31. S. J. Massey, 
Jr., general manager of the GTW, 
succeeds Mr. Skog as vice-president. 
while continuing as general manager. 


Vincent H. Johnson has _ been 
elected vice-president—executive as- 
sistant to president of the AKRON, 
Canton & Youncstown at Akron, 
Ohio. 


James R. Downs, vice-president- 
assistant to president of the PENNSsyYL- 
VANIA at Philadelphia, has been grant- 
ed a leave of absence and will retire 
on November 1, after nearly 52 years 
with the road. 


Harland H. Best, general super- 
intendent of the Torepo, Peoria & 


WesTERN, has been appointed assistant 
to president in charge of way and 
structures. Mr. Best began his railroad 
career on the TP&W in 1909 as a 
bridge and building painter. He served 
in the Army from 1917 to 1919, re- 
turning to the TP&W in 1921] as as- 
sistant master, bridges and buildings. 





Harland H. Best 


In 1931 he was promoted to master, 
bridges and buildings, and six years 
later to superintendent. From 1944 to 
1947 he was general manager for the 
federal manager and since then has 
served as general superintendent. 


Joseph T. Theby, who has retired 
as vice-president and general manager 
of the Cuicaco & Eastern ILiinots, 
(Railway Age. February 16), joined 
that company in 1906 as a yardmaster 





Joseph T. Theby 


at St. Louis, following several years of 
service on other roads. During his 
career, Mr. Theby is said to have held 
“nearly every job” in the C&EI’s oper- 
ating department. 


J. Sellers Bancroft, vice-president 
of the Wilmington Trust Company, 
has been named vice-president and 
secretary of the ToLepo, Proria & 
WESTERN. 


Kenneth Shealy has been elected 
vice-president in charge of finance and 


g, and also treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary, of the ATLANTA & 
St. Anprews Bay, at Dothan, Ala. 


accounting 


Henry W. Large, genera! coal 
trafic manager of the PENNSYLVANIA 
at Philadelphia, has been promoted 
to assistant vice-president, traffic, and 
James W. Oram, chief of personnel 
at Philadelphia, has been advanced 
to assistant vice-president, operation 
personnel. Mr. Large’s appointment is 
part of a program to broaden the 
scope of traffic development and to 
increase effectiveness of the service of 
this department. Mr. Oram, in his new 
post, will be in charge of the road’s 
previously announced expanded em- 
ployee relations activities, including 
employee training programs, in addition 
to relationships between management 
and labor organizations. 


Harold C. Mauney, division su- 
perintendent of the SouUTHERN SYSTEM 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been appoin- 
ted resident vice-president of the South- 
ern System at New Orleans, succeeding 
W. T. Turner, vice-president of the 
New Orveans & NORTHEASTERN, a 
Southern System line. Mr. Turner is re- 
tiring at his own request because of 
illness, after 48 years of service. 

Mr. Mauney was born at Charlotte, 
N.C., June 14, 1912; was gradua- 
ted from the University of South 
Carolina (B.S. in Engineering, 1936), 
and entered railroad service in the 
roadway department of the Southern 





Harold C. Mauney 


during summer vacations. In 1936 he 
entered full-time service with the 
Southern as a student apprentice, and 
worked up through the ranks to track 
supervisor and assistant trainmaster. 
From 1942 to 1945 Mr. Mauney served 
with the 727th Railway Operating 
Battalion in Africa and Europe. He 
returned to the Southern in October 
1945 as assistant trainmaster at Stras- 
burg, Va., becoming trainmaster at 
Alexandria, Va., two months later. 
After serving as assistant superinten- 
dent at Greenville, S.C., he was pro- 
moted to division superintendent at 
Birmingham in October 1947. 

Mr. Turner was born in Virginia 
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LAB TESTED 


—continuing research assures high quality 
... makes certain that Esso Railroad 
Products keep pace with latest en- 
gine design and developments. 


PROVED ON THE JOB 


—constantly in-use checks by Esso Sales 
Engineers assure the dependable 
performance of all Esso Railroad 

Products on the job. 


\ 


ESSO RUST-BAN °338 


Used extensively on overhauled and rebuilt railroad diesel engines 
and spare parts... Esso Rust-Ban #339 provides a dependable pro- 
tective coating that helps prevent rust and corrosion. Esso Rust- 
Ban is available in several types for protection of both precision 
engine parts and heavy machinery which must be stored outside. 
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ANOTHER 


DEPENDABLE 
ESSO 
RAILROAD 
PRODUCT 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. L., 
Conn., N. Y., N. J., Penn., Del., D. C., Va., 
W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 

ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, 
Mass. — New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. — 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, 
Va. — Charleston, W. Va. — Charlotte, N. C. 
— Columbia, S. C. — Memphis, Tenn. — 
New Orleans, La. 

















and entered the employ of the South- 
ern’s freight trafic department in June 
1905. He served successively as_ s0- 
liciting freight agent at Richmond, 
Va.; commercial agent at Lynchburg, 
Va.; division freight agent at Norfolk, 
Va., and Greensboro, N.C.; general 
trafic agent at Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
assistant freight trafic manager at 
Birmingham, Ala., and Washington, 
D.C.; and freight traffic manager at 
Washington. Mr, Turner became vice- 
president of the New Orleans & North- 
eastern (Southern System) at New 
Orleans in 1940. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Directors of the LouIsIANA SoutH- 
ERN have elected Sidney S. Alder- 
man, general counsel; T. H. Seay, 
comptroller; R. L. Eddington, secre- 
tary; M. G. Chew, treasurer; E. 
Bergelt, auditor; L. T. Cox, assist- 
ant auditor; and T. P. Carter, audi- 
tor of disbursements, all at Washing- 
ton, D. C. J. D. Seay was elected 
auditor revenues; Noah Garner, audi- 
tor freight accounts, and B. R. Hum- 
rickhouse, auditor overcharge claims, 
at Atlanta, Ga. 


OPERATING 


Karl C. Shults, superintendent of 
the ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN 
(SouTHERN System) has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Southern’s 
Birmingham division, with headquarters 
remaining at Birmingham, Ala. Mr. 
Shults succeeds H. C. Mauney, who 
has been appointed vice-president of 
the Southern at New Orleans. James 
G. Beard, Southern superintendent 
at Selma, Ala., has been appointed 








R. M. Esslinger, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the To- 
ledo, Peoria & Western, with full 
jurisdiction over the transportation 
department. Mr. Esslinger came to 
the TP&W in 1942 as a switchman, 
receiving his promotion to trainmaster 
in 1950. Wilbur W. Miller has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Esslinger as trainmaster. 


superintendent of the AGS at Birming- 
ham, to succeed Mr. Shults. John B. 
Singleton, Southern trainmaster at 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been promoted 
to superintendent at Selma, succeeding 


Mr. Beard. 


C. T. Warren, general manager 
of the Des Mornes Union, has re- 
signed to accept the position of chief 
engineer of the Saupi-ARABIAN Gov- 
ERNMENT Raitway at Dhahran, Arabia. 


Thomas M. Goodfellow, superin- 
tendent of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
division of the PENNSYLVANIA, has 
been transferred to the Pittsburgh di- 
vision succeeding Buford W. Tyler, 
whose appointment as assistant general 
manager of the Central region at Pitts- 
burgh was announced in Railway Age 
March 30, page 28. H. H. Vaughn, 
assistant superintendent of the South- 
western division at Indianapolis, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Goodfellow as superinten- 
dent of the Fort Wayne division. 
George C. Vaughan, superintendent 
of the Panhandle division at Pitts- 
burgh, has been transferred to the 
Maryland division at Baltimore. Na- 
than L. Fleckenstine, division en- 
gineer on special duty, succeeds Mr. 
Vaughan as superintendent of the 
Panhandle division at Pittsburgh. 
Robert E. Blosser, freight train- 
master of the Middle division at Al- 
toona, succeeds Mr. Vaughn as assist- 
ant superintendent of the Southwestern 
division at Indianapolis. 


J. W. Plant, trainmaster of the 
Artantic Coast Line at Ocala, Fla., 
has been appointed assistant to general 
manager at Wilmington, N.C. L. A. 
Anderson, trainmaster at Lakeland, 
Fla., has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of the Jacksonville district 
at Sanford, Fla., succeeding O. V. 
Horace, who has been transferred to 
the Montgomery (Ala.) district. Mr. 
Horace replaces E. H. Cook, who 
has been transferred to the Waycross 
(Ga.) district. J. M. Perry, terminal 
trainmaster, has been appointed su- 
perintendent terminals, with head- 
quarters as before at Waycross. J. U. 
Rooker, road foreman of engines at 
Tampa, Fla., has been appointed act- 
ing trainmaster of the Tampa district, 
at Lakeland. H. M. Cheely has been 
named trainmaster of the Ocala district 
at Ocala. 


Roberto Amoros has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the MEXICAN 
Raitway at Mexico City, Mex., suc- 
ceeding Manuel R. Palacios. Victor 
G. Pina has been appointed assistant 
general manager, succeeding Rodolfo 
R. Palacios. 


Frederick Whittemore, superin- 
tendent transportation of the NaAsH- 
VILLE, CHatTranooca & Sr. Louis, has 
been promoted to general manager, 
succeeding W. J. McWhorter, who 
has retired. 

Mr. Whittemore began his career 


with the NC&StL’s purchasing depart- 
ment in 1909. He later worked in the 
office of the president and general 
manager, eventually becoming private 
secretary, then secretary to the chair- 
man of the board, and later chief clerk 





Frederick Whittemore 


in the office of general manager. He 
was subsequently promoted to super- 
intendent of safety, then to assistant 
superintendent of transportation, and 
in 1940 to superintendent of transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. McWhorter entered railroad 
service in 1904 as a telegraph operator 
with the NC&StL. From 1906 to 1924 


he served successively as train dis- 





William J. McWhorter 


patcher, chief dispatcher, and train- 
master, all at Atlanta. In 1924 he was 
promoted to assistant superintendent. 
For a 10-year period, beginning in 
1927, he served as superintendent at 
Nashville, which was followed by his 
promotion to assistant general man- 
ager. In March 1946 he became general 
manager. 


TRAFFIC 


Ellis W. Ernst, general agent, has 
been appointed traffic manager of the 
Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN at St. 
Louis, succeeding I. S. Olsen, who was 
recently appointed freight traffic man- 
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Get Figures Out Faster, Save Real Money! 








PREPARE YOUR ACCOUNTING REPORTS 
WITH OZALID! 


See How OZALID Helps Railroads issue Cumulative 
Accounting Reports Sooner and at Much Lower Cost! 
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a FIRST month's figures are posted on a 


translucent form. The required number of 
Ozalid copies are run off, and the thin, 


Expenses space-saving original form filed away. 








SECOND month's figures are posted 
in the next column, and the Ozalid copies 
run off. Only current figures are handled 
each month to bring report up to date! 








THIRD and succeeding months’ figures 
are entered, and the Ozalid copies 
run off as needed —with each 
month's figures as clear 
as the first! 














Nea 
The streamlined desk AX 
Ozamatic makes copies up 
to 16” wide for accounting 
reports, statements of dif- 
ferences, cumulative reports, 
purchase orders and other 
business forms from ordinary 
translucent originals. First 
copies are available in seconds, 
or up to 1,000 letter-size copies 
per hour at a cost of about 142¢ each. 





Send the coupon for full details, | — — a ia 
or call the Ozalid distributor listed in oz — 
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ager—sales at Chicago (Railway Age, 
February 16, page 61). Mr. Ernst 
started with the North Western as a 
stenographer in 1933, served in sales 
ofices at Tulsa and Atlanta, and in 
1946 was appointed commercial agent 
at New York. Two years later he was 
made general agent, freight depart- 
ment, there, and in 195] was appointed 
general agent at Cleveland. 


P. A. Schumpert, general eastern 
passenger agent of the SouTHERN, has 
been promoted to general passenger 
agent, succeeding T. F. Davidson, 
resigned; R. S. Tannehill, division 
passenger agent, has been promoted 
to general eastern passenger agent, 
succeeding Mr. Schumpert and Claude 
B. Smith, city passenger agent, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Tannehill as division pas- 
senger agent, all at New York. 

Mr. Schumpert was born in South 
Carolina and entered the service of 
the Southern as a stenographer at 
Atlanta, Ga., in June 1912, subse- 
quently serving there in various secre- 
tarial and clerical capacities. He later 
became traveling passenger agent at 
New York and Tampa, Fla., and city 
passenger agent at New York, Phila- 
delphia and Raleigh, N.C. Mr. Schum- 
pert was appointed district passenger 
agent in September 1942, division pas- 
senger agent in December 1944, and 
general eastern passenger agent in 


May 1946, all at New York. 


The Quanan, Acme & Paciric has 
moved its Chicago office to room 524, 
Utilities building, 327 South LaSalle 
street. 


O. C. Rose has been appointed in- 
dustrial agent of the ATLANTIC CoAsT 
Line at Wilmington, N. C. 


W. H. Wilson, assistant general 
agent of the Place Viger freight ter- 
minal of the CANADIAN PACIFIC at 
Montreal, has been appointed general 
agent there, succeeding L. G. Savage, 
who has been promoted to superinten- 
dent of merchandise service at Toronto. 


C. H. Ware, traffic manager of the 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN, has been appoin- 
ted general trafic manager, with head- 
quarters as before at Norfolk, Va. 


V. C. Knorst has been appointed 
general agent of the Missourt PAciric 
at Milwaukee, succeeding W. R. 
Huhner, who died recently. 


L. J. Kidd, general agent of the 
Cuicaco, Mirwauker, St. Paut & 
Paciric at Milwaukee. has been ap- 
pointed assistant to western traffic man- 
ager at Seattle. R. B. Birchard, as- 
sistant general agent at Chicago, has 
been named general agent at Milwau- 
kee. Mr. Kidd began his railway ser- 
vice with the operating department of 
the Milwaukee in 1915; entered the 
trafhe department at Tacoma, Wash., 
in 1923 as a rate clerk, and subse- 
quently was traveling freight and pas- 


senger agent there. From 1938 to 1943 
he was division freight and passenger 
agent at Aberdeen, Wash., and then 
became export and import agent at 
Seattle. In 1947 he became assistant 
to western traffic manager, and a year 
later was appointed general agent at 
Seattle, transferring to Milwaukee in 
1950. 


R. A. Lentz, coal freight agent of 
the Battimore & Onto at New York, 
has been promoted to general coal 
freight agent at Baltimore, succeeding 
Charles M. Gosnell, who has retired 
after almost 50 years of service with 
the B&O. W. F. Deets, coal freight 
agent at Cincinnati, has been trans- 
ferred to New York, succeeding Mr. 
Lentz. 


MECHANICAL 


C. E. Pond, superintendent motive 
power of the Norrotk & WESTERN, 
has been appointed general superin- 
tendent motive power, with headquar- 
ters as before at Roanoke, Va., suc- 
ceeding Russell G. Henley, who re- 
tired on March 31 because of physical 
disability, after more than 47 years 
of continuous service. 


ENGINEERING 


L. H. Hornsby has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer of the NORFOLK 
SouTHERN at Norfolk, Va. The position 
of engineer structures and communica- 
tions, formerly held by Mr. Hornsby, 
has been abolished. The position of 
principal assistant engineer, held by 
G. P. Page, also has been abol- 
ished, Mr. Page having resigned to 
accept a position with Weir-Kilby Cor- 
poration. J. B. Davis, Jr., has been 
appointed office assistant. 


SIGNALING & 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The Cuicaco, BurLtineton & Quincy 
and its subsidiaries, the Cotorapo & 
SouTHERN and the Fort Wortn & 
DeNvER have changed the name of 
their telegraph department to com- 
munications department. Resulting ti- 
tle changes are as follows: 

For the system — H. H. Hassel- 
bacher becomes general superinten- 
dent, communications department; and 
T. W. Wigton becomes superinten- 
dent, radio-communications, at Chi- 
cago: 

For the CB&Q—L. A. Wood is 
now superintendent, communications 
department; J. N. Schlentz is com- 
munications engineer; E. F. Hutch- 
inson is assistant communications 
engineer; and H. D. Brown is com- 
munications supervisor at Chicago; 
and 

For the C&S-FW&D—A., E. Par- 
nell is now superintendent communi- 
cations and signals; D. H. Thomsen 
is assistant to superintendent, com- 
munications and signals; and W. C. 


Panje is supervisor, communications 
and signals, at Denver. 


Thomas T. Hart has been ap- 
pointed signal engineer of the New 
York Centra, Lines East, including 
the Boston & ALBANY, with headquar- 
ters at Springfield, Mass., (Railway 
Age, February 9). Mr. Hart was born 
at Oriskany, N.Y., in 1903, attended 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and 





Thomas T. Hart 


joined the Central in 1924 as helper 
in the signal department at Oriskany. 
He was appointed signal maintainer 
the same year and became engineer 
draftsman in 1929 and later assistant 
engineer. After a series of promotions, 
he was appointed office engineer in 
1949 and assistant to signal engineer 
in 1951. 


OBITUARY 


Edward G. Buckland, 86, who was 
chairman of the board of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartrorp from 
1929 to 1947 died on March 30 at his 
home in New Haven, Conn. Mr. Buck- 
land was president of the Railroad 
Credit Corporation, created in 1932 by 
the Association of American Railroads 
with a fund of $73,500,000, to aid 53 


financially ailing railroads. 


Frederic A. Delano, 89, former 
president of the WuHeetinc & LAKE 
Erik, now part of the New York, 
Cuicaco & Sr. Louis, (1905-1908), the 
Wapasuo (1905-1911), and the Cui- 
caGo, INpDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE 
(1913-1914), died on March 28 at his 
home in Washington, D.C. He was 
general manager of the Cuicaco, Burt- 
INGTON & Quincy from 1901 to 1905. 
During World War I Mr. Delano 
served on the staff of Brigadier Gen- 
eral William W. Atterbury, director 
general of transportation at Tours, 
France, and was discharged from the 
Army as a colonel. 


George E. Graham, 82, who re- 
tired as vice-president and general 
manager of the Dominion ATLANTIC 
in 1940, after 52 years of railroading, 
died on March 25 at Kentville, N.S. 
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Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries; 
dates and places of next or regular meetings. 


Atm Brake Association.—Lawrence Wilcox, Room 
827, 80 E. Jackson Blvd Chicag« | Annual 
meeting, September 14-16, 1953, Hoteel Sherman, 
Chicago 

Autuep Rauway Surpry Associarion..__C. F. Weil, 
P. O. Box 5522, Chicago 80. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF Baccace Trarric Man 
acers. — T. R. Stanton, 1450 Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 1. Amnual meeting, June 9-1], 
1953, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PasseNcER Rate MEN. 
—Paul E. Nordgren, Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee, 105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2. Annual 
meeting, September 10-12, 1953, aboard Steamer 
Tadoussac on Saguenay River cruise, leaving 
Montreal on September 10. 

AMERICAN AssociaATION oF PasseNcer Trarric OF 
Ficers. — B. D. Branch, Eastern Timetable Dis 
tributing Company, Liberty Street Terminal, New 
York 6. 


AmenicaAN AssociaTION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTEN- 
vENTS.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 5. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, June 
2-4, 1953, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELING PASSENCER 
Acents.—C. A. Melin, P. O. Box 5025, Cleveland 2. 
Annual meeting, September 15-16, 1953, Montreal, 
Que. 

American Counci, or Raitroap Women.—Eleanor 
Runquist, Pullman Company, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54. 

American Rattway Bripce anp Bultpinc Asso- 
ciaTion.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 15-17, 1953, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

American Ratcway Car Instirure.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6. 

American Rattway DeveLopMent ASSOCIATION. 
P, R. Farlow, Illinois Central, 135 E. Eleventh 
Pl., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, April 20-22, 1953, 
Battle House Hotel, Mobile, Ala. 

American Ratway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division—Neal D. 
Howard, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 








For Sale 





100,000-Ib capacity all-steel gondola cars. New 
steel floors, sides, and ends. Inside length 40 ft. 
Inside width 9 ft. AB or K2 air brakes. 





140,000- and 100,000-lb capacity all-steel gon- 
dola cars. New steel floors and ends. Inside 
length 40 ft. Inside width 9 ft. 3 in. Inside height 
adjustable to your requirements. 


THRALL 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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American Rattway Macazine Epirors Associa- 
Tion.—T. J. Zirbes Jr., Rock Island Lines News 
Digest, La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5. 

American Snort Line Ratroap Association. 
C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave., N. = 
Washington 6, D. C. Special meeting, June 23, 
1953, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 

American Society ror Testinc Marertars.—R. J. 
Painter, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3. Annual 
meeting, June 29-July 3, 1953, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City. 

AMERICAN Soctery of Mecuanicat ENGINEERS.— 
C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18. Annual 
meeting, November 29-December 4, 1953, Statler 
Hotel, New York. 

Railroad Division. —- E. L. Woodward, Railway 
Locomotives and Cars, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. 

American Woop-Preservers’ Association.—W. A. 
Penrose, 839 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Annual meeting, April 28-30, 1953, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland. 

Associatep TraFFic Criuss or Amenica.—-R. A. 
Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1203 
Federal Reserve Bank Blidg., Cincinnati 2. Annual 
meeting, September 21-23, 1953, Statler Hotel, 
Boston. 

Association or American Rattroan Dintnc Car 
Orricers.-W. F. Ziervogel, 605 S. Ranken Ave., 
St. Louis 3. Annual meeting, October 13-15, 1953, 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 

AsSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Ratroaps.-George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Operations and Maintenance Department.—J, H. 
Aydelott, Vice-president, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Operating-Transportation Division. L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Operating Section.—H. S. Dewhurst, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Transportation Section.—-H. A. Eaton, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Communications Section.-A. H. Grothmann, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, 
October 20-22, 1953, Hotel Plaza, San Antonio, Tex. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section——-W. E. 
Todd, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meet- 
ing, October 12-14, 1953, Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 

Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Section.- 
G. H. Ruble, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
Annual meeting, May 13, 1953, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Freight Station Section.—W. E. Todd, 59 E. Van 
Ruren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, May, 26-28 
1953, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—H. S. Dewhurst, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Protective Section.—H. S. Dewhurst, 59 E,. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, May 12-14, 
1953, Williamsburg Inn, Williamsburg, Va. 

Safety Section.—H. S. Dewhurst, 59 FE. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. Annua! meeting, June 2-4, 
1953, Hotel Statler, St. J.ouis. 

Electrical Section of the Engineering and Me- 
chanical Divisions.—S. W. Marras, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, June 24-26, 
1953, Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 

Engineering Division.—E. G. Gehrke, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.--Neal D. 
Howard, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 59 E,. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, September 
28-30, 1953, Chase Hotel, St. Louis. 

Mechanicy] Division.—Fred Peronto, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, June 22-26, 
1953, Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—John L. Timanus, 
lransportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual 
meeting June 22-26, 1953, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City. 

Freight Claim Division.—C. C. Beauprie, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, May 
12-14, 1953, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Car Service Division.—Arthur H. Gass, Chair- 
man, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D, C. 

Finance, Accounting, ‘Taxation and Valuation 
Department. Arthur R. Seder, Vice-president, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Accounting Division.—R. FE. Keefer, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting, 
June 2-4, 1953, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Treasury Division.—R. E. Keefer, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 17-19, 1953, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich. 

Traflic Department.—Walter J. Kelly, Vice-presi- 
dent, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, c. 

Association or InTerstate ComMeRce CoMMISSION 
Practirionens.—Miss Sarah F. McDonough, Executive 
Secretary, 2218 I.C.C. Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. Annual meeting, May 13-14, 1953, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco. 

AssociaTION OF Raitnoap Apvertistnc Manacers.— 
A. W. Eckstein, Asst. Secy., Illinois Central, 135 
E. Eleventh Pl., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, Janu- 
ary 28-30, 1954, New Orleans. 

Association or Rat.way Cram Acents.—F. L. 
Johnson, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 104 St. Francis St., 
Mobile 5. Ala. Annual meeting, May 20-22, 1953, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

Breinck ann Bumpinc Supety Association.—L. R. 
Gurley, Modern Railroads, 201 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago 6. Exhibit in conjunction with the meetings 
of the American Railway Bridge & Building Asse- 
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ciation and Roadmasters & Maintenance of Way 
Association, September 14-17, 1953, The Coliseum, 
Chicago. 

Canaptan Ratmway Crus, C: RR. Gysen,. F. O, 
Box 162, Mentreal 3, Que. Regular meetings, second 
Monday of each month, except June, July and 
August, Mount Reyal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Can Department Association or St. Lous. 
D. W. Kramer, 7207 W. Main, Belleville, Ill. 
Regular meetings fourth Tuesday of each month 
except June, July and August, Hotel Desoto. 

Can Derantment Orricens’ ASsociaTION. F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31. Annual 
meeting. September 14-16, 1953, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago 

Can VFourmen’s Association of Cuicaco.—W. R. 
McCain Mather Stock Car Company, 326 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Regular meetings, second 
Monday of each month, except June, July and 
August, LaSalle Iotel. 

Cente. Raueway Crun or Borraco.—R. E,. Mann, 
Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, Buffalo 5. Regular 
meetings, second Thursday of each month except 
June, July and August, Hotel Statler. 

Kasten Association of Can Service Orricers.— 
H. €. Rochester, Canadian National, 891 Notre 
Dame St West, Montreal 3, Que. Next meeting, 
May 7-8, 1953, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
p. ¢ 

Kastenn Can Fourman’s Assoctation. W...?. 
Dizerd, W Chareh St., New York Regular meet- 
ings, second Friday of January, February, March, 
April, May, October aud November, 29 W. 39th St. 

locomotive Matnrenance Orricens’ Association. 
C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker St., North Little 
Rock, Ark. Annual meeting, September 14-16, 1953, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Maintenance or Way Cron or Cuicaco.—E. C. 
Patterson, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. Regular 
meetings, fourth Monday of each month, October 
through April inclusive, except December, which is 
third Monday, at Ejtel’s Restaurant, Field Bldg. 

Mastex owen Makens” Association. A. F 
Stighmeicr, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 8. Annual 
mecting, September 14-16, 1953, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago 

Mernovrotrran Matnrenance of Way Crus.—John 
S. Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 
30 Church St., New York 7. Meets in February 
April, October and December. Next meeting, April 
28, 1953, Hotel Shelbourne, New York. 

Murrany Ratiway Service VETERANs. 5. -§ 
McNamara, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. An 
nual meeting, September 18-20, 1953, New Orleans. 

Mississirrt Vatiey Mainrenance or Way Crus. 
v. E. Odom, 1008 Frisco Building, 906 Olive St., 
St. Louis. Regular mectings, second Monday of 
each month through May, DeSoto Hotel, St. Louis 

Navionat. Association or Ratnoap ano UTILITIES 
Com ™tssionens.—Austin 1.. Roberts, Jr., 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Annual 
mecting, September 21-24, 1953, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York. 

National Association oF Suirrens’ ADVISORY 
Boanns.—J. W. Witherspoon, U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, 784 San Pedro St., S, Los Angeles 14. An 
nual meeting October 6-8, 1953, Omaha, Neb. 

Narionar. Derense TransvonrraTion ASSOCIATION. 
Mrs. lois ©. Gebran, 1001 Connecticut Ave... Wash 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, October 11-15, 1953 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Narionat. Inoustatar Trarric Leacur, Or 
Dorr, 909 Sheraton Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
Annual meeting, Nevember 19-20, 1953, Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans. 

Navtionat. Rauway Arriiances Assoctation.—J. B 
lempleton, Templeton, Kenly & Co., 1020 S. 
Central Ave., Chicago 44, Lewis Thomas, Asst. Secy 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Narionar, Sarery Cooncn., Ramnoap Secrion. 
F. KR. Callahan, Pullman Co., Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54. Annual meeting, October 20-22, 
1953, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

New Enerany Ratnoan Crun.—William M. Me 
Combs, 35 Lewis Wharf, Boston 10. Regular meet 
ings, second Tuesday of each month, except May, 
June, July, August and September, Hotel Vendome, 
Boston. 

New York Ratunoan Cron.—C. T. Stansfield, 30 
Church St.. New York 7. Regular meetings, third 
Thursday of cach month except June, July, August, 
September and December, Century Room, Commo- 
dore Hotel. Reception, 6 P.M.; dinner, 7; meet 
ing, 8:15. 

Nouwtawest Canmxen’s Assoctarion.—G. Ll. Wells, 
Northern Pacilie Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. Regu 
lar meetings, first Monday of each month, except 
June, July, and August, Midway Club, 1931 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul. 

Noxrtawsst Locomotive Assoctation. R. “i. 
Wighield, Northern Pacific Ry., Room 1134, G. O. 
Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. Regular meetings, third 
Monday of each month, except June, July and 
August, Midway Club, 1931 University Ave., St. 
Paul. 

Pacts Raweway Cron. S. E. Byler, 121 E 
Sixth St., Los Angeles 14. Regular meetings, second 
Thursday of each alternate month at Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel, San Francisco, and Elks’ Temple, 
Los Angeles 

Rattroan Pumac Retarions Association.-J. Don 
Parel, Association of American Railroads, Trans 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Self-contained air foam unit—only 2444” x 244%” x 70’”’—is always ready 
for instant action. One man can operate it, from either side of the cab. 


PYRENE PROTECTION 
SAVES DIFSEL$/ 


PYRENE PROTECTS RAILROADS 4 WAYS 


Diesel engine protection 
with the self-contained, small-space 
Pyrene* air foam unit. The 100 gal. 
unit discharges 1750 gal. of fire- 
killing air foam at the rate of 350 
gal. per minute. Sufficient for al- 
most any conceivable emergency. 


Note. The A.A.R. recently recom- 
mended that stationary foam 
systems be installed in all units in 
addition to portable equipment. 


Diesel repair shop protection 
with Pyrene Proportioning Tanks. 
One tank (it can be installed in an 
out-of-the-way spot) can supply up 


to 1000 gal. of foam a minute to 
one or more Pyrene Foam Play- 
pipes at any required locations. 


3 Oil storage tank protection 
e with Pyrene fire-fighting systems. 
Manual or automatic types with 
capacities of hundreds up to thou- 
sands of gallons of foam per minute. 


4 General protection for rolling 

e stock, buildings and automotive 
vehicles with Pyrene Fire Extin- 
guishers and wheeled units of vari- 
ous types. There’s a Pyrene for 
every fire hazard! 


WRITE FOR PYRENE’S RAILROAD FIRE PROTECTION FOLDER 
Detailed information about the wide range of Pyrene 


678 Belmont Avenue ° 


Affil 


equipment to protect heavy railroad capital investments. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Newark 8, N.J. 


sted with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


*T 


M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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This is the Vibrator Converter 
that... 


SAVES 60% 


on cost of initial installation 


VISAVES 50% 


each year on maintenance 


Services itself en route 


Patented C-D dual vibrator circuit with instantaneous 
automatic switch-over assures uninterrupted 
radio communications en route. 





“Complete list on request. 
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CorNeLt-Dusivier 


AP) VIBRATOR CONVERTERS WITH RAILROAD DEPENDABILITY 
TIS by the makers of world-famous C-D capacitors 
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Piants 1m SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N.J.; NEW BEDFORD, WORCESTER ano CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; PROVIDENCE, R.}.; 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; FUQUAY SPRINGS, S. C.; ano Suesioiany, THE RADIART CORP. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
BOX CARS 
FLAT CARS 
GONDOLAS 
TANK CARS 
DUMP CARS 
JORDAN SPREADER 
RAILROAD CAR PARTS 
STORAGE TANKS 
RAILS AND ACCESSORIES 


122 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


San Francisco Les Angeles St. Louis New York 
































LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 




































































25 TO 50 
TON CAPACITY 
' 
DIESEL - GASOLINE + ELECTRIC - STEAM 
UAIU LOULOMU K 

















STUCKI 


SIDE BEARINGS 
All Rolled Steel 
A. STUCKI CO. 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a, 






Canadian Representative: The Holden Co. Ltd. 


Montreal, Can. 








USED EQUIPMENT 


TO SELL? 


ADVERTISE IT IN THE 
“New and Used Equipment" Section 
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RKauway Business Association.—l’. H. Middleton 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Rauway Crus or Pirrssurcu.—cC. | Morrison 


2710 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19. Regular meet 


ings third Thursday of each month, except June, 


July August September and December Fort Pitt 
Hotel. 
Rauway Exvecrric Surety MANuracturens’ Associa 


TION J. MeC. Price, Allen-Bradley Company, 445-447 


N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10. 

Rattroap Fuerte anp Travetinc ENcineens’ Associa 
1r1ON l H. Peters, New York Central, Room 1213 
139 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Annual meet 


vw. September 14-16, 1953, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
KalLway Systems aNnp Procepunes Association. 
i; Milliken, Railway Age, 30 Church St., New 
York 7 Annual meeting, April 22-24, 1953, Palmer 
House Chicago. 
Rathway Surrey Manoracronens’ Association. 
4. W. Brown, 60 E, 42nd St., New York 17. Exhibit 
on with meetings of the Mechanical 
Dis ud Purchases & Stores Division, A.A.K., 
June ) 1953, Convention Hall, Atlantic City 
Ratiway leLecnarn AND lELEPHONE APVLIANG 
ASSOCIATION G A Nelson, Waterbury Battery 
Compar 0 Church St.. New York 7. Meets with 
Communications Section of AAR 
Ratcway ‘Tie AssoctaTion, Roy M. Edmond 


1221 Locust St., St. Louis } Annual mecting, 
October 14-16, 1953, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta 
ROADMASTERS AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Associa 


rion.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 5 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Annual meeting, Sepiemby 
15-17, 1953, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

St. Louts Ratmnoapn Dieser, Cron.—F. C. Whit 


ck, Verminal Railroad Association of St. Loui 
$76 Union Station, St. Louis 3. Regular mectings, 
econd Tuesday of each month, Hetel York. Dinner 
6:45 P.M. meeting, 8 

SicNaAtL AprLianck Association. G A. Nelson 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., Ne 
York 7. Meets with A.A.R. Signal Section. 
Sourneastenn Rateway Dirser Crun it. W 
Is er, Seaboard Air Line, Jacksonville, Fla. Regu 
lay meetings second Tuesday in February, April, 
June August October and December, 9:30) acm., 
Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville. 

SOLTHEQGN AND Souormwestean Karwar Cron. 

\. VT. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, Regular 
wetings, third Thersday in January, March, May, 


j September and November, Ansley Ilotel, At 
ont 

SOU THRE ASSOCIATION OF Cak Senvick Orrickus 
| 1. tmbhanu, Southern Ry. Atlanta 

lononto Ratiway Cros J. A. North, P.O. Bex 8 
lerminal “*A,"" Terentoe 2, Ont Regular meetings, 


fourth Monday of each month, except June, July, 
ind August, Royal York Hotel. 

Prack Surriy Associartion.—Lewis Thomas, Q anid 
C Company, 59 EF. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Ex 
hibit in eonjunction with the meetings of the 
American Railway Bridge & Building Association 
ind the Roadmasters & Maintenance of Way Asso- 
iation, September §4-17, 1953, Phe Coliseum, 
Chicago. 

Wesrenn Association or Ratiway Tax Commis 
stonens.—M. L. Boydston, 516 W. Jackson Bilvd., 
Chicago 6. Regular meetings, 12:15, first Wednesday 
f each month, except July and August, Traflic 
Club, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Westenn Rateway Crus.—E. E. Thulin, Suite 339, 
Ifotel Sherman, Chicago 3. Meetings scheduled for 
April 20 and May 18, 1953, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Current Publications 


PAMPHLETS 


Westinghouse Engineering Highlights. 
0 pages, illustrations. Reprinted from the 
January 1953 issue of Westinghouse En- 
gineer. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Box 2278, Pittsburgh 30. 

Westinghouse again presents a review 
of the recent activities of its scientists and 
engineers. As in previous years, it consists 
of short discussions of selected subjects, 
which include steam and gas turbines, 
nuclear power, power-line carrier and 
microwave, electric heating and welding, 
rail transportation, Jamps and _ lighting, 
and air conditioning. 


Everyman’s Almanac, 1953. 32 pages. 
Vichigan Railroads Association, Prudden 
bldg., Lansing 16, Mich. Free. 

In addition to containing interesting 
facts about railroads in general, and those 
in Michigan in particular, this pamphlet 
contains data on weather, weights and 
measures, and other almanac-type infor- 
mation. 
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EQUIPMENT /N ACTION / 


» NEW MODELS “~ FORK TRUCKS, 








POWERIZED HAND TRUCKS, TOWING TRACTORS 


» FOUR POWER UNITS — 


GAS, ELECTRIC, DIESEL, L. P. GAS 


» FOUR DRIVE UNITS — stanoazo, 


ELECTRIC, 1!) ’NATORK and the NEW HYDRATORK 


»NEW ATTACHMENTS — 


IN ACTION, HANDLING ROLLS, CRATES, BALES, ETC. 














eSee NEW CLARK MOVIE- 


“SAFETY SAVES," DRIVER TRAINING AND SAFETY 


»And watch CLARK SERVICE in action! 


SEE THE SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE 
FACILITIES AVAILABLE TO EVERY 
CLARK USER! 
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Mea 


BOOTH 1600 


FORK TRUCK of the FUTURE 





GLU CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK 24, MICHIGAN 
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More evidence that EDISON batteries 
COST LESS PER YEAR 


on passenger-train cars 


Longer Life: A recent analysis of all Epson 
car-lighting batteries replaced by one railroad 
during a period of 12 months showed that the 
batteries had given an average of 26.18 years 
of service. 

A similar analysis of all Eptson batteries re- 
placed by another railroad during a period of 12 
months—from both aie-commnaiaib and non- 
air-conditioned cars—showed an average of 18.04 
vears of service. 


Lower Maintenance: We have recently 
totaled the amount billed by us for cell repairs, 
tools, paint and electrolyte during a 12-month 
period to the same group of railroads. The amounts 
were found to range from $2.46 per battery per 
year to $6.99 per battery per year. 


Most Dependable Power — 
Lowest Over-all Cost 
».. you get both with an EDISON 


114 


Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, 


More than 2000 sets of Ep1son batteries 
are in operation by the railroads in this group—a 
sufficiently large number of batteries that their 
long life and low cost are likely to be representa- 
tive and may fairly be presented as trustworthy 
evidence of economy. 


More than Economy is designed into Ep1son 
batteries. They give superior road performance; 
can safely be maintained in a high state of charge; 
have no prescribed discharge limits; seldom need 
yard charging; can effect savings of as much as 
1500 to 2000 pounds per car. Write for Bulletin 
SB 3802 and name of your nearest Edison field 
engineer. Edison Storage Battery Division of 









New Jersey. 











EDISON 


ii 


Nickel - Iron + Alkaline 
OQORAGE BATTERIES 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Seventy-Second Annual Report of the Directors to the Shareholders 








(Abridged) 
Highlights 
EAR’S RESULTS Increase or Increase or 
¥ 1952 1951 Decrease YEAR-END POSITION 1952 1951 Decrease 
Gross Earnings $ 457,808,969 $ 428,911,639 $28,897,330 Property Investment $1,532,182,785 $1 487,838,973 $44 12 
Working Expenses 428,878,189 402,098,807 26,779 ,382 Other Investments 175,579,208 181,326,551 sarees 
Net Earnings 28,930,780 26,812,832 2,117,948 Funded Debt 112,516,000 99,045,000 13,471,000 
—_ a — eer rey oped ery 13,597 423 
penses orking Capita 116,925,631 103,859,161 13,066 
Gross Earnings 93.7% 93.7% - TRAFFIC = 
Other Income 8 22,651,775 $ 29,343,635 $ 6,691,860 Tons of Revenue 
interest and Freight Cerried 61,504,788 60,650,472 854,316 
Rental Charges 12,504,010 12,848,997 344,987 Revenue Passengers 
Dividends Carried 9,868,075 10,460,532 592,457 
—Preference Stock 3,102,382 3,328,010 225,628 Revenue per 
—Ordinary Stock 20,664,464 20,100,000 564,464 Ton Mile of Freight 1.30¢ 1.31¢ 0.01¢ 
Balance for Revenue per 
ey oe Passenger ‘ile 2.83¢ 2.82c 0.01c 
r te EMPLOY: 
Purposes 15,311,699 19,879,460 4,567,761 eon. 
All Services 95,695 92,012 3,683 
Total Payrolls $ 297,894,376 $ 273,963,465 $23,930,911 
Average Annual Wage $ 3,113 $ 2,977 $ 136 
The volume of transportation service provided by your Company Income Account 
in 1952 was in excess of that of any previous year. The record Cini: Deretnee i ae $457,803.969 
grain harvest in Western Canada, together with a continued high URED i, os se vee nceweeen 428,878,189 
level of activity in industry and in the development of natural NN cc cavsasvccventsagessss £ aortas 
resources, resulted in heavy demands upon your railway facilities. Other Income ............. esse ee eee ees “F751 582 555 ee 
id siscaitessneenasadaai ___12/504,010 
Notwithstanding a new peak in freight traffic and gross earnings, Net Income .......--.----.- see eeereeees $ 39,078,545 
‘ ‘ , P Dividends—Preference Stock: 
railway net earnings were equivalent to only 6.3 cents per dollar 2% paid August 1, 1952 .. $ 1,556,832 
of gross, the same as in 1951. The average revenue received by 2% payable February 2, 1953__ 1,545,550 
Pee Seaport ie . . $ 3,102,382 
your railway for its principal service, the carriage of freight, SdibiisatenOidieers Stede 
was 1.30 cents per ton mile and was less than in 1950 and 1951. 3% paid August 1, 1952 ... $10,313,703 
On the other hand, both labour and material costs were sub- 3% payable February 27, 1953 10,350,761 weeem 
stantially higher. een 
stantially highe 23,766,846 


As a result of the large grain crop and a large carry-over from 
the previous year, the movement of grain and grain products 
constituted more than 40% of total freight traffic. Since rates 
on the greater part of the grain moving within Western Canada 
are still at a level established in 1899, the brunt of increases in 
freight rates towards meeting higher railway costs has had to 
be borne by the remainder of the traffic. Railway wage rates 
and material prices have doubled since 1939, while the average 
increase in freight rates in terms of all traffic has been a half 
only. This disparity, although mitigated to some extent by in- 
creased efficiency in transportation, has markedly affected the 
net earnings of your railway. 


During the year, $60 million was spent on improvements and 
additions to your railway properties, bringing the total expended 
during the past three years up to $180 million. It is estimated 
that capital outlays of $475 million will be required during the 
next five years to replace wornout facilities and to continue the 
programme of improvements and additions that are necessary 
to keep pace with the expanding economy. It is essential that 
investors should have confidence in the future of your railway. 
The return of 244% earned on railway investment in 1952, and 
the low returns in each of the postwar years, do little to create 
such confidence. 


In order to ensure a sound basis for financing new capital re- 
quirements and a reasonable return to shareholders on _ their 
investment, the Board of Transport Commissioners has been re- 
quested to establish the net investment in your railway enter- 
prise as a rate base and to fix as fair a rate of return of not less 
than 644% on such base. 


Lower dividends declared by The Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, and a decrease in net 
earnings from ocean steamship operations, resulted in a de- 
cline in Other Income of $6.7 million from the peak of 1951. 


The Income and Profit and Loss Accounts of your Company show 
the following results for the year ended December 31, 1952: 


Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account $ 15,311,699 


Profit and Loss Account 


Profit and Less Balance 

ER ee re ee 
Bal of | Account 

for the year ended December 31, 1952 .. $15,311,699 
Portion of steamship insurance recoveries 

representing excess over net book value, 

S.S. Princess Kathleen, and compensation 

for increased cost of tonnage replacement 2,225,088 
Excess of considerations received 

for sales of properties over book values 305,415 
Miscellaneous 

Not Debit 2.0... cece cccccccccccccsce ___ 333,088 


$252,947 ,332 





__17,509,114 


Profit and Loss Balance 
December 31, 1952, as per Balance Sheet _ $270, 446 





Railway Operations 
Increasing for the sixth successive year, railway gross earnings 
amounted to $457.8 million and exceeded the previous high of 
1951 by $28.9 million. Freight earnings, which provided more 
than four-fifths of gross earnings, were up $25.7 million. 


The volume of freight traffic rose by 8% in terms of ton miles, 
and was greater than in any previous year. There were decreases 
in the tonnage of many nianufactured commodities, and total 
tonnage would have been below the 1951 level but for the sub- 
stantial increase in grain’ handlings. 


Passenger earnings increased $1.2 million. While there was a 
decrease in the number of passengers carried, a higher propor- 
tion of long haul traffic resulted in an increase in total revenue 
passenger miles. 

Gross express earnings were up $4.4 million. About $2 million 
of this increase was due to higher rates. Net revenues, which 
are carried to railway earnings as compensation for the haulage 
of express traffic, increased $1.5 million. 


Working expenses, at $428.9 million, were up $26.8 million. The 
cost of changes in working conditions and wage rates for the 
year amounted to $19 million. This cost included the impact for 
a full year of the forty-hour week granted to non-operating 
employees effective June 1951 and provision for the retroactive 
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application to various dates of increases granted to certain 
operating employees early in 1953. 


Maintenance expenses increased $10 million. Expenditures were 
credited with the balance of $5 million remaining in the Main- 
teuance Fund. Prices of ties, rails and certain other materials 
increased substantially over 1951. 


The track maintenance programme included the laying of 567 
miles of new rail, all of which was 100 lbs. or over, and 531 
miles of relay rail of various weights; the installation of 2.8 
million ties, of which 96% were treated; and the application 
of ballast to 581 miles of line, including 180 miles of rock 
ballast. Automatic block signal systems were installed on 135 
miles of track. 


The equipment repair programme covered complete overhauls 
of 708 steam locomotives, periodic repair of 107 diesel-electric 
units, and the general repair of 37,948 freight and 1,088 pas- 
senger cars. The utilization of equipment continued at a high 
level throughout the year. 


fransportation expenses were up $11.6 million. Operating effi- 
ciency showed a marked improvement. The average freight train 
load was up from 1,700 to 1,748 tons, with an increase in freight 
train speed from 16.6 to 17.4 miles per hour, resulting in an 
increase of 8% in gross ton miles per freight train hour. The 
improvement, while in part attributable to the greater propor- 
tion of long haul and heavier commodities handled, reflects the 
increasing benefits resulting from the greater use of diesel 
power, automatic block signalling systems and other technological 
advances. 


Railway tax accruals, at $20.4 million, were up $1 million. There 
was an increase in income taxes arising mainly from the intro- 
duction of the 2% Old Age Security Tax and the new Tax 
Rental Agreement between the Canadian Government and the 
Province of Ontario. Taxes on railway income totalled $13 
million. 


Net earnings from railway operations were $28.9 million com- 
pared with $26.8 million for 1951, and $38.0 million for 1950. 
The ratio of net to gross earnings, at 6.3%, was less than one- 
half of the average for the previous twenty-five years. 


Other Income 


Other Income, after income taxes of $5.3 million, amounted to 
$22.7 million, and was down $6.7 million from 195]. 


Net earnings from ocean and coastal steamships decreased $3.9 
million, due chiefly to a decrease in the volume of freight carried 
by your ocean steamships and lower cargo rates on the North 
Atlantic. 


Net earnings of hotels were up $534,000. Room rates were in- 
creased and occupancy was higher. 


Net earnings from communication services were little changed. 
Gross earnings benefited from increases in telegraph rates and 
leased private wire business, but expenses were adversely affected 
by higher wage rates. 


Dividend income fell $4.6 million as a result of a decrease in 
dividends declared by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited. Dividends declared on the stock of 
that Company were at the rate of $1.65 per share out of earnings 
of $2.00 per share as compared with dividends of $2.20 per 
share out of earnings of $3.10 per share in 195]. 


Net income from interest, separately operated properties and 
miscellaneous sources increased $690,000. A credit of $900,000 
compared with $163,000 last year, was included with respect to 
Canadian Australasian Line Limited. These credits have offset 
in part provisions made in prior years in respect of deficits of 
that Company. The credit in 1952 covers the period July 1, 1951, 
to December 31, 1952, and includes an item of $546,000 resulting 
from closing out the replacement reserve set aside at the time 
of the loss of the “Niagara” in 1940. 


Fixed Charges 
Fixed charges amounted to $12.5 million, a reduction of $345,000. 


The cost of interest and rental charges payable in sterling and 
United States currency was lower as a result of appreciation in 
the value of the Canadian dollar. Conversion of Convertible 
Collateral Trust Bonds into Ordinary Capital Stock accounted 
for a further decrease. Increases arose from the inclusion of 
interest for a full year on the Convertible Fifteen Year 314% 


Collateral Trust Bonds dated October 1, 1951, and from the issue 
of Convertible Seventeen Year 4% Collateral Trust Bonds dated 
December 1, 1952. 


Net Income and Dividends 

Net income after fixed charges was $39.1 million, a decrease ot 
$4.2 million from 1951 and $8.8 million from 1950. After provi- 
sion for dividends of 4% on Preference Stock, earnings available 
for dividends on Ordinary Stock and for reinvestment amounted 
to $36.0 million. This was equal to $2.61 per share on 13,801,015 
shares of Ordinary Stock outstanding at the year-end, compared 
with $2.98 on 13,400,000 shares last year. Dividends of $1.50 
per share were declared on Ordinary Stock. 


Land Accounts 
Cash received on land account totalled $8.4 million, while dis- 
bursements, including income taxes, were $2.6 million. 


Sales of land amounted to $2.9 million, which included 23,945 
acres of farm land sold at an average price of $7.40 per acre. 
Deferred payments on lands and townsites were reduced by 
$860,000 to $5.8 million. 


Receipts from petroleum rents, royalties and reservation fees 
amounted to $3.6 million, an increase of $1.4 million. More than 
one-third of the increase resulted from an agreement reached 
with a major oil company, whereby it agreed to take under lease, 
at an annual rental of $1.00 per acre, effective January 2, all 
of the acreage it formerly held in Alberta under reservation at 
a nominal fee. Oil production, subject to royalties, amounted to 
6.3 million barrels, as compared with 3.7 million barrels in 1951. 
The location of wells at the end of 1952 and 195] was as follows: 


Field 1952 1951 
Sere ee Se Re rt 122 67 
Lloydminster ........ Cee ae et oe 91 62 
OE occ Dank phatlepsexa take nbeetves ans 36 36 
Armena — Camrose .... ......... ea dees 30 4 
Wizard Lake — Bonnie Glen — Pigeon Lake ... 20 2 
Various other GFOGS .....cccccecnccnccccseces 51 108 

Swe ehh cee aaa Neher e 450 279 


In an action brought in Alberta against your Company and 
Imperial Oil Lim‘‘ed as lessee involving some 160 acres in respect 
of which petroleum rights are held under a reservation of “all 
coal, petroleum and valuable stone,” the plaintiff Michael Borys 
claimed ownership of the “natural gas” as not being included 
under the reservation of “petroleum.” Appeals were taken by 
all parties to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council which 
affirmed the judgment of the Supreme Court of Alberta (Ap- 
pellate Division) and dismissed the appeals. That Court held 
that while petroleum and natural gas are different substances, 
gas in solution in the liquid in the ground but not the so-called 
free gas in the gas cap, is the property of your Company and 
its lessee. The Court also held that although the natural gas in 
the gas cap belonged to the plaintiff, your Company and Imperial 
Oil Limited are entitled to extract the petroleum, provided they 
do so in a reasonable manner, even if there is interference with 
or wastage of gas belonging to the plaintiff. This decision will 
affect about one-eighth of your petroleum rights. 


Another action affecting the title to some of your petroleum 
rights is one brought by Anton Turta, in 1950, against your Com- 
pany and Imperial Oil Limited as lessee, claiming title to the 
petroleum underlying 160 acres of land in Alberta. The land 
in question was transferred in 1908 to a predecessor of the 
plaintiff, reserving “all coal and petroleum.” By an error of the 
Registrar of Titles, a certificate of title was issued omitting this 
reservation. The error was discovered and corrected in 1943. 
The plaintiff succeeded at the trial by a judgment dated May 
20, 1952. An appeal was taken to the Appellate Division, was 
argued in January, 1953, and judgment was reserved. 


Balance Sheet 
Total assets at the end of the year amounted to $1,918 million, 
an increase of $57 million. 


Property investment increased $4.3 million. The capital ex- 
penditures for rolling stock was $48.2 million, of which $29.9 
million was for freight train cars, $4.9 million for passenger train 
cars and $12.1 million for diesel-electric locomotives. Investment 
in steamships was down $4.1 million following the retirement of 
the “Empress of Australia” and the “Princess Kathleen.” 


The Canadian Australasian Line Limited reduced its capitaliza- 
tion and paid your Company $730,000 on surrender of 7.300 
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shares. Your holdings, which are carried in Miscellaneous Invest- 
ments, were accordingly reduced to 17,033 shares. 


Working capital was $116.9 million, an increase of $13.1 million. 
Current assets were equal to $2.37 per dollar of current liabilities 
as compared with $2.28 in 195]. 


Finance 
Serial equipment obligations amounting to $11.4 million matured 
and were discharged. 


Convertible Seventeen Year 4% Collateral Trust Bonds dated 
December 1, were issued and sold in the principal amount of 
$35 million, secured by pledge of $42 million principal amount 
of Consolidated Debenture Stock. These bonds are callable on 
or after December 1, 1953, at 103.50% up to and _ including 
December 1, 1955; thereafter up to and including December 1, 
1967, at percentages reducing by one-half of one per cent each 
two years; and thereafter at 100%; plus accrued interest in each 
case. The holders have the right at any time commencing June 
1, 1953, and up to an including June 1, 1960, to convert theit 
bonds into Ordinary Capital Stock in the ratio of thirty (30) 
shares of the par value of $25 each to each $1,000 principal 
amount of the bonds. 


During the year $9.8 million Convertible Twenty Year 34% 
Collateral Trust Bonds and $275,000 Convertible Fifteen Year 
342% Collateral Trust Bonds were converted into 401,015 shares 
of Ordinary Capital Stock. 


These transactions resulted in a net increase of $13.5 million 
in funded debt, an increase of $29.7 million in the amount of 
Consolidated Debenture Stock pledged as collateral, and an in- 
crease of slightly more than $10 million in the amount of Ordinary 
Capital Stock outstanding in the hands of the public. 


Air Lines 
Your Air Lines had a net profit of $364,000, as compared with 
$1,084,000 in 1951 and $203,000 in 1950. 


Revenues were higher, although revenue derived from Korean 
airlift charter flights was less. Expenses increased as a result of 
higher wage rates and material prices, and included costs in- 
curred for development work and the familiarization of crews 
with the new types of aircraft which are to go into service in 
1953. 


The expansion of operations in Canada resulted in an increase 
of 8% in aircraft miles. To meet demands arising out of the 
quickening development of natural resources in British Columbia 
and the Yukon, additional direct services were operated out of 
Vancouver to Port Hardy, to Whitehorse and to Prince Rupert. 
The latter route was extended to Terrace, B.C., in order to serve 
the aluminum development at Kitimat. The Montreal-Val d’Or- 
Rouyn route was extended to Toronto via Earlton. 


Application has been made to the Air Transport Board for a 
licence to operate a scheduled commercial air cargo service from 
Montreal to Vancouver, via Toronto, The Pas and Edmonton. 
Plans are being made for an extension of the trans-Pacific services 
to provide a through route between the Orient, Mexico and South 
America, 


Rates 
On January 25, the Board of Transport Commissioners authorized 
Canadian railways to make a general increase of 17% in freight 
rates, with certain exceptions, in lieu of a 12% interim increase 
authorized July 4, 1951. This increase became effective Febru- 
ary ll. 


An application was made on July 14, and amended September 
13. for an immediate general increase of 8% in freight rates 
pending hearings on the balance of the application which asked 
the Board to establish as fair for your Company a return of 
614% on the net investment in its railway property, and for a 
further general increase of 9% in freight rates calculated to 
provide a return, as nearly as may be, of 5% on such net invest- 
ment. .The immediate increase of 8% was rejected by the Board. 
Hearings on the other phases of the application began on Novem- 
ber 10 and concluded on February 5, 1953. These hearings in- 
cluded a renewal of the request for an immediate increase re- 
duced from 8% to 7% based on actual results for 1952. Judg- 
ment was reserved. 

To meet the cost of increases in salaries and wages for non- 
operating employees, the Board, acting on a separate applica- 
tion dated November 28, authorized a general increase of 9% 


in freight rates, effective January 1, 1953. By the order authoriz- 
ing this increase, the Board cancelled the expiration date to 
which the prior increase of 17% was subject. 


An increase of approximately 28% in rates on grain and grain 
products moving within Western Canada for domestic consump- 
tion, but not including grain and grain products moving at the 
so-called Crowsnest Pass rates, or rates related thereto, was 
granted by the Board effective November 10. 


Rates on international, overhead and certain import and export 
traffic, which are related to and depend upon the level of rates in 
the United States, were increased on May 2 as a result of an 
increase granted United States railroads, and made applicable in 
Canada by authority of the Board of Transport Commissioners. 
This increase averaged approximately 6.8%. 


As a result of amendments to the Railway Act, which arose from 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Transportation, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners ordered that trans-continental rates 
plus one-third be established as a maxima in territory defined 
as “intermediate territory.” Reductions in rates to implement 
the order were made on January 15. The railways were also 
ordered to reduce, effective May 1, freight rates on certain traffic 
moving over the “rail links” between Eastern and Western 
Canada so as to subsidize shippers to the extent of $7 million 
per year, the full subsidy allowed under the statute passed in 
1951. The ditference between normal and reduced rates on this 
trafic is being paid to the railways by the Government of 
Canada. 


Railway mail rates were increased 17% effective March 1, in 
lieu of an increase of 12% effective August 1, 1951. Percentage- 
wise, these increases were equal to the general increases author- 
ized for freight rates. 


Rates on international telegraph traffic, between Canada and 
the United States, were increased by approximately 18% on 


November 1. 


Increases were made in certain passenger train fares, trans- 
continental competitive commodity rates, Ontario-Quebec “pick-up 
and delivery” competitive rates, and in certain express rates. 
Three important agreed charge contracts became effective cover- 
ing petroleum products, lubricating oils and greases. 


In December, as part of its programme for the equalization of 
freight rates, the Board of Transport Commissioners ordered the 
railways to publish and file tariffs to give effect, as from Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, to an equalized uniform scale of mileage class rates. 
The Board at the same time announced its intention of holding 
regional hearings at which certain legal questions could be 
argued, and at which those interested might show cause why 
the proposed class rate scale should not be allowed to come into 
effect on the date mentioned. 


Services 


New motive power delivered during the year consisted of 60 
diesel-electric units, bringing the number of such units in service 


a total of 292. 


at the end of the year t 


The change-over to diese] power for freight and passenger services 
on the mountain territory between Calgary and Revelstoke was 
completed. 


Diesel locomotives are being employed in territories selected with 
a view to obtaining the greatest advantage from the capital 
expended. The policy has been to provide sufficient units to 
handle the peak volume of traffic in each of the selected terri- 
tories. Servicing and repair facilities are being planned so that, 
whenever traffic is below peak volume, diesel power can be 
operated in substitution for steam locomotives on adjacent terri- 
tories. In this way, the high level of utilization necessary for 
maximum economies can be maintained. 


Ordinary Capital Stock 


By Order-in-Council P.-C. 252 approved by His Excellency the 
Governor-General on February 4, 1930, the issue of additional 
Ordinary Capital Stock to the extent of $165 million was approved 
thereby increasing to $500 million the amount of Ordinary Capital 
Stock which your Company is authorized to issue. The share- 
holders have heretofore authorized the issue of $115 million of 
the additional amount of Ordinary Capital Stock, leaving a 
balance still to be authorized of $50 million. 


(Advertisement) 
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Under the terms of the Trust Agreements securing the issues of 
Convertible Collateral Trust Bonds, your Company has issued 
or is holding reserved against the conversion rights conferred 
on the holders of the bonds, an amount of $68 million of 
Ordinary Capital Stock, leaving only $47 million which your 
Directors are authorized to issue for further financing when 
required. 


Your Directors are, therefore, of the opinion that it is advisable 
that in addition, authority be given them to issue the said balance 
of Ordinary Capital Stock amounting to $50 million. You will 
accordingly be asked at the forthcoming meeting, to authorize 


Patrons, Officers and Employees 


Appreciation is recorded of the support of the many shippers 
and the travelling public who use your services. Their continued 
patronage is a tribute to the 95,000 men and women who make 
up the Canadian Pacific organization. For the loyal co-operation 
of officers and employees in your service, your Directors desire 
to express sincere thanks. 


For the Directors, 


W. A. Mather, 

















the issue thereof in such amounts, on such terms and at such President. 
times as the Directors shall from time to time decide. Montreal, March 9, 1953. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company e@ General Balance Sheet, December 31, 1952 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Property Investment: Capital Stock: 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland Cian Bie x6 o556ks cei ks $345,025,375 
See ..»..$1,100,587,702 Preference Stock—4% Non-cumulative 137,256,921 
Improvements on Leased Property .. 126,867,977 —$ 482,282,296 
Stocks and Bonds—Leased Railway Perpetual 4% C lidated Debenture 
Companies ..... nes eee 135,092,295 DO own. 55 gd snes beers ¥eeaeeeaes $390,273,997 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships ae: 62,922,995 Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds 97,716,300 
Hotel, Communication and Miscellane- -—— : 292,557 ,697 
ous Properties ... . cesses 106,711,816 
SR ISS II Foss cotess ote des onto 112,516,000 
Other Investments: 
Stocks and Bonds—Controlled Current Liabilities: 
Companies ......... isan .+++$ 72,631,987 a Ne ipa cctatha iss ee Fist $ 19,883,903 
Miscellaneous Investments ........... 45,202,285 Audited Vouchers .......0.-.-cseees 11,683,082 
Advances to Controlled and Other Net Trafic Balences§ .......cccccce 2,349 ,609 
COMPOMIOS 6 ovicccccccessccccsccsens 7,862,061 Miscellaneous Accounts Payable ...... 10,387,364 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances Acerued Fixed Charges ............ 845,355 
to Settlers ...........ceeeeeeeeceee 1,077,404 Unmatured Dividends Declared ...... 11,896,312 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Other Current Liabilities ............ 28,392,883 
Townsites ........ Seah erus bie ahs 5,823,589 - ———— 85,438,508 
Unsold Lands and Other Properties 8,266,002 
ineeres Fond > é..6.6ks aes heaain 13,188,540 ee 
lenis Mielec fend -....<.. 21,527,340 fe a et ee Lhe Pees 3,922,694 
—_————— 175,579,208 
Reserves and Unadjusted Credits: 
Current Assets: Depreciation Reserves .........+..++ $533,051,345 
Material and Supplies .............. $ 57,256,249 Investment Reserves .........0.0-+++ 1,645,781 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances .... 19,013,712 insurance Reserve .i...ccccccccecces 13,188,540 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable ... 21,307,874 Contingent Reserves ..........+++04: 4,118,819 
Government of Canada Securities .... 54,960,200 Unadjusted Credits ..........+eee0+ 3,838,682 
RE tisnesbucwcy ys eee ieetckn oe ko 49,826,104 ——_—_———— 555,843,167 
———-— 202,364,139 
Premium on Capital and Debenture Stock 37,263,157 
Unadjusted Debits: 
Insurance Prepaid reese filed $ 542,448 
Unamortized saan on Bonds Pak 3,574,700 Land Surplus ee eee ewer reeeseseeeseene 77 225,695 
Other Unadjusted Debits ............ 3,262,380 
7,379,528 Profit and Loss Balance .............. 270,456,446 
$1,917,505,660 $1 917,505,660 








TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY: 

We have examined the above General Balance Sheet of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company as at December 31, 1952, the 
Income and Profit and Loss Accounts for the year ending on that 
date and other related schedules, and have compared them with the 
books and records of the Company. 

The records of the securities owned by the Company at December 
31, 1952, were verified by an examination of those securities which 
were in the custody of its Treasurer and by certificates received 








ERIC A. LESLIE, 


Vice-President and Comptroller 





from such depositaries as were holding securities in safe custody 
for the Company. 

In our opinion the General Balance Sheet, Income and Profit and 
Loss Accounts and the other related schedules are properly drawn 
up so as to present fairly the financial position of the Company at 
December 31, 1952, and the results of its operations for the year 
then ended, according te the best of our information and the ex- 
planations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 

PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. 


Montreal, March 6, 1953 Chartered Accountants 
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TEEN Ne QS RIT 


/ 


whether yOu manufacture 





| ‘or/ bulldozers Lid 


femesan 


here’s a good man to know! 





your Corey ladustrial Sales Engineer 


Trained to solve your building construction and maintenance problems 
... boost efficiency of your processing and manufacturing operations 





Daily experience with diversified problems in construction 
and maintenance of buildings... as well as manufacturing 
and process operations ... keeps this man’s skills razor 
sharp. Use these skills to cut the fat from your building 
construction and maintenance costs ... to whittle down 
operating expense! 

Let your Carey Industrial Sales Engineer tell you how these 
and many other Carey industrial products can help you save 
money, cut costs. Or address Dept. R A-4. 











Built-up Roofing—for every in- Car Cement for coating interior Asbesto-Sorb — thirsty fibers of Pipe Line Felt — prevents corro- 
dustrial and commercial roofing and exterior metal surfaces and asbestos that soak up oil, water, sion and breakdown of vital un- 
requirement. joints. Seals out dirt, moisture. chemicals, to help maintain derground liquid and gas pipe 


Prevents rust. safety underfoot. , line installations. 





























Super-Light 85% Magnesia In- Careystone Asbestos-Cement — Asphalt Plank—tough, boardlike, Careyduct— non-corrosive asbes- 
sulation—To prevent loss of a versatile roofing and siding with a mineral surface that de- tos-cement duct to keep build- 
heat energy in power plants, material available in flat or fies wear, prevents skids. Widely ings breathing easy. 

ry. processing, manufacturing and corrugated form; resists fire, used for bridge and _ industrial 

; plant heating operations. weather, corrosive chemicals. flooring applications. 


From the House of Carey— 
Serving Industry Since 1873 


Write for the name and address of the Carey 
Industrial Sales Engineer in your locality ! 


YOUR 


SALES ENGINEER 


a 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Company, Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohic 
In Canada: The Philip Carey Co., Ltd., Montreal 25, P.Q 
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- where a Koppers 
grails crossing is needed... 


@ A Koppers Pressure-Creosoted Panel Grade Crossing 
at that intersection is an investment in community 
goodwill, For Koppers Panel Crossings are smooth 
riding—easy on tires, shock absorbers, and motorists’ 
nerves. They won’t sag or “washboard.” And they can be 
taken up and put down when the track is worked, with- 
out losing their “custom fit.” 


Decay-resistant creosoted panels come completely as- 
sembled. They are easy to install, require very little 
maintenance, and are built to last. The assemblies are 
securely fastened to withstand vibration, swelling or 
shrinking of the wood. And they won't disintegrate 
under a heavy wheel load. 

Write for a free copy of KOPPERS GRADE CROSS- 
INGS. The construction details and technical facts it 
contains may well save you money, and earn you public 
applause for an excellent job. 


KOPPERS COMPANY INC., 


a Dept. RAW-463, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS 
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PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 
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Rates: $5.00 an inch (1" x 1%") per insertion; employment ads 
10 cents a word, minimum $2.00. Add $1.00 for box address. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


USED AS I$ RECONDITIONED 
STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Steel Sheathed, 40-Ton Gondolas, Composite or All-Steel, 50-Ton 
Box—Double Sheathed, 50-Ton Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton Tank, 3,000-Gallon, High Pressure 
Flat, 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 40’ 6” Long Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Coiled and Non-Coiled 


Hoppers, All-Steel, 70- Ton, Triple Hoppers, Cross Dump 











EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS CABOOSE CARS 
40. & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70° and 74’ Eight Wheel, Cupola Type 
STANDARD GAUGE AIR DUMP CARS OTHER EQUIPMENT 

Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door Jordan Spreader 


Locomotive Cranes 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door Cicdicial Cian 


Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door Railroad Track Scales 





STANDARD GAUGE DIESEL-ELECTRIC ROAD SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE 
300 H.P., 70-Ton, Type 0-4-4-0 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


Passenger Cars 
Baggage Cars 
4 All-Steel Dining Cars, Air-Conditioned 






































Send us your inquiries We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling Send us your offerings 
REPAIR PARTS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. STORAGE TANKS 
For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 6,000 Gallon 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 0 il 
All Types of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 seni rg 
Freight Cars “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Gallon 
. . POSITION PROFESSIONAL 
Educational Services S E D 
re WANTED DIRECTORY U 
RAILROAD MEN 
Graduate mechanical sales engi- Robert W. Hunt Company EQUIPMENT 
Our New Service Seti ts pan apaligen a 
oa a os eet. “ ti ~ Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
ee desires postion cailway *uPDIY ae wes TO SELL? 
Diesel Locomotive 7 “Box 523, RAILWAY AGE 1m. “ Wak rag P 
‘2 Operation 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, ‘CHICAGO. Advertise 
is highly recommended New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 
for ° 
RAILWAY SALES in the 
Engineers and Firemen POSITION WANTED | C1 sine 
The Railway ne Or cen ee Ot BUY assifie 
Educational Bureau lege graduate, 45 years old. 
Excellent references. 
Omaha 2, Nebraska Address Box 46, RAILWAY AGE, BONDS 2 ep artment 
79 Wast Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 





NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT 











FOR SALE 


Fourteen 70-ft. all-steel flat cars. 


Wood decking and A B brakes. One private railroad cor with 
living room, dining room, 3 bedroems, and kitchen. All cers 
in first class condition. Will pass interchange. Inspectien can 


be made at our Chicago yard. 


Erman-Howell Division 
LURIA STEEL AND TRADING CORP. 


332 Seuth Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, IIlineis 


Phone WAbash 2-0250 








FOR SALE 


65 ton General Electric 380 HP 
diesel electric locomotive. Rebuilt. 
4 heavy duty steel Mat cars, 70 
tom capacity. 


30 ton Industrial Brownhoist lo- 
comotive crane gasoline powered. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
509 Locust St. St. Levis 1, Mo. 














KEEP 
BUYING 
BONDS 











RELAYING RAIL 
Good Stock 
No. 1—70 Ib. 


Complete with Angle Bars 
ARA Section Tie Plates 


Locomotives and railroad rolling 
stock available in addition to all 
size rails, track spikes and other 


track accessories. 
Write — Wire — Phone 
SONKEN-GALAMBA 
CORPORATION 
2nd and Riverview (X-855) 


Kansas City 18, Kansas 
THatcher 9243 











POSITION OPEN 











SALES ENGINEERS 


A successful corporation in the 
mechanical field, located on the 
east coast, has openings for sales 
engineers, age 26 to 40, with 
two or more years actual ex- 
perience selling mechanical de- 
vices, machinery or equipment to 
railroads or machine and equip- 
ment builders. Engineering grad- 
uates preferred must be willing 
to travel in East or Midwest. 
Permanent position, salary plus 
travelling expenses, and liberal 
employee benefits. Write stating 
your experience, educational back- 
ground and other qualifications 
in care of this magazine. Replies 
held im strictest confidence. 


Reply to Box 673, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


The engineer for this job is about 
thirty years of age probably 
with experience in Valuation or 
A.F.E. departments. He is skilled 
at estimating cost of constructing 
er repairing railroad bvildings 
and bridges Ambitious man, 
meeting people easily, has good 
future in long established busi- 
ness in Chicago. Some travel. 
Please state qualifications. Box 
216, RAILWAY AGE, 79 West 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, IHinois. 














POSITION OPEN 


Interesting position with educa- 
tional and promotional organ- 
ization for structural engineer 
with railroad experience. Head- 
quarters Chicago. 

Box 463, RAILWAY AGE 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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TAKES YOU INSIDE 
THE HEAD END'S 
"MYSTERY CAR’ 


MAIL BY RAIL tells you the little- 
known story of railroading in the 
mail cars ... the lurching, colorful 
life of the railway mail clerk as he 
sorts your letters to intricate con- 
nections at mile-a-minute speeds! 
You'll read of operations on the 
Santa Fe, the Pennsylvania and 
many others ... even the old-time 
streetcar and interurban networks, 
as viewed from inside the Railway 
Post Office. You'll read of celebrated wrecks and robberies 
of famous mail trains, and a pack of the funniest railroad 
yarns you've ever laid your eyes on. 
There are unusual railroad photos, nearly 30 of them, and 
lists of every railway mail run in America, Canada, and 
Britain. You'll even find a full chapter on British routes; 
another on Canada and other lands; a third on trolley and 
electric lines; and 13 others—written by mail clerks of the 
Postal Transportation Service. Order your Copy now! 
Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
errr rrr nnn nnn nr nnn nese 
| 5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPON ! 
I Send me the 426-page book MAIL BY RAIL for examination. 


I will either return 








We epbalalch Green FUMING wn innneesccncsncvneroscncsrarnsonenecesinenesnnnnsions | 
I without obligation, S | 
° SPRIIDEI : |. ccchessocscgteanmeniesoesdeenbeecwensasipiovecbeustnovees 

|] or keep it and re- | 
GR: ee I ie i i | 
| few cents postage. RA 4-6-53 | 
a ienentitametitennnetiiennntinemedtiteendtieestieettce’itceetiean tie teed 

pease pana eave Pei =e 5 


HOW TO PROTECT THE MONEY 
YOUR ROAD INVESTS IN DIESELS 


If knowledge is power, and it 


surely is—then the more you 
and your employees know about 
diesel locomotives, the more 
you're going to get for your in- 
vestment—in better operation, 
lower repair costs, and longer 


locomotive life. The NEW 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE | 
HANDBOOK is the only book that offers | 


you, in plain language, complete understanding of | 
all leading makes of TODAY’S diesel locomotives 








—mechanical and electrical equipment; reasons | 
behind their design; proper operation; mainte- 
nance, and service; trouble-shooting ; combustion 
and lubrication; and much more, Order it today. 


"ERR tect FREE EXAMINATION—————-— 


l Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New York 7, . 
. Y. Send me on 10 days’ trial the book (s) checked i 
below : 

! 
seks MOR. BO De SIURONE eC, ndadse <cuekind wus ante eak so j 
H GJ _. Equip. $4.95 Street ee a ! 
| C!] Both Volumes | 
| 


only $9.75 Se, DORE oop ck eRe we bes 4 eae 
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BRIDGE BUILDING IS FASTER .. Looe 


AMCRECO — 


a 





Build longer lasting timber bridges — faster and 
easier by building with Amcreco framed bridge 
d timbers, ties and plank. Speedy erection means 
Creosote fewer man hours and lower first costs. 
Products You save in the long run too, because Amcreco 
products are pressure treated with creosote to pro- 
tect the natural strength of the wood from insects, 
fungi and marine borers. This means extra years of 
service with reduced maintenance throughout the 
life of the structure. 
: Take advantage of our nearly half a century of 
Adzed and Bored Cross Ties experience in serving the railroad industry. Any of 
Poles e Plank our conveniently located sales offices will be pleased 
to go over your next requirements with you. 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 
ge) 


Timbers e@ Bridge Ties 






COLONIAL GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING CREOSOTING 
COMPANY COMPANY 


mCORFORATEO im Comroaatie 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
18 FIELD SALES OFFICES TO SERVE You 
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Aduertisers 


j R T bod i S$ E S$ § U 'z | mete ig equipment, materials 





The information contained in the 
advertising pages of Railway Age 
constitutes an important supplement 
to the editorial content of this 
paper. Refer to them for the latest 
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Adams & Westiake Company, The .......... .. 9 
Agency—Henri rst | dona Ine. 

American Brake Shoe Company, Brake Shoe and 
Castings Division . re iar Se 7 
Agency—Doyle, Kitches WecCormick, Inc. 

American Creosoting Company Incorporated ... 123 
Agency—Russell T. Gra ] 

American Hair & Felt Company ...............00. 92 
Agency Kirk, Roberts Th as, 

American Locomotive Company ............ 40, 41 
Agency—G. M. Basford Compa: 

American Steel Foundries 5b sp ba daa te aaa 10 
Agency-—Eruin, Wasey & Compas Inc. 

\ssociation of Manufacturers of Chilled Car 
WEE cca ch goan eb aes Inside Back Cover 


Agency—-The Schuyler Hopper Ce 
Baldwin-Lima Hamilton Corporation ..........24, 25 


Agency——Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., The .......... 55 
Agency—The Richard A, Foley Advertising Agency 

Bendix Aviation Corporation, Radio 
Division . eeee . TT rery ieee) 30, 31 
Agency—MacManus John < idams, Inc. 

Bettiehnem Steel Conipany §......-.). .20sacsassews 3 
Agency—Jones & Brakeley 

Buckeye Steel Castings Company, The ............ a4 

Budd Company, The ......... nis.o hone ee ee 
Agency—Lewis & Gilman In 

Canadian Cardwell Co., Ltd. ok seid apnea 47 
Agency—Van Auken, Ragland & Stevens 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company ....115 to 118 incl. 
Agency—McKwm Advertising, Ltd 

Cardwell Westinghouse Co. ...............: ee 
Agency—Van Auken, Ragland « Stevens 

Carey Mfg. Company, The Phillip ................ 119 
Agency—Farson, Hutt & Northlicl 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. jae noe ee 53 
Agency—N. W, Ayer & Sov ne 

Chicago Steel Service Company ; oe re ye 
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Clark Equipment Company Fe eae 113 
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Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod rove, In 

Electric Storage Battery Co., The ...... 94, 95 
{gency—Geare-Marston, Ini 

Electric Tamper & Equipment Co. ................ 4 
Agency Stevens, In 
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Agency—Kudner Agency, li 

Esso Standard Oil Company ................ 105 
Agency McCann-Erickson, / 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Re ree poe 45 
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General Electric Company .j ap eee, =e 
{gency—G. M. Basford Con 

General Railway Signal Company . et) 48 

General Steel ‘Castings RN eee 
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Agency—Campbeil-Ewald ( 

Hunt Company, Robert W 53 chee ae ee Le 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
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COMPLETE SERVICE 


International Steel Company .......... } a 97 
Agency—-W. S. Kirkland Advertising 

Iron & Steel Products, Inc. ..... Mivbs ranks evn kee 

Koogers Company, 4062 <..i6 0 <sics. vies Speen 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine 

Luria Steel and Trading Corp. ........ WES Fone) f4 
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Mississippi Valley. Equipment Co. ................ 122 
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Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Division of 
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Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. ....... 
Agency—-J. M. Mathes, Inc. 

Ozalid Division of General Aniline & Film 
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Agency-—Biow Company, Inc. 
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Lo, 








what good is 


af a wheel? 


good enough to show in cross section 
why whole AMCCW chilled car wheels 
can do a superior job for railroads. 













The soft gray iron hub metal is easily machinable, 


insuring lowest cost for labor and boring tool 





maintenance; and easier, less critical mounting on axles. 


The extreme hardness and accurate control of the 


white tread metal (chilled iron) gives maximum service 
with minimum loss of metal, and assures retention of 
rotundity throughout the long life of the wheel. 


Derailment records show that the probability of chilled wheels 
coming loose on axles is less than that of wheels of any other metal. 


The new design, either cored or solid hub, has a better distribution 
of metal from hub to flange to withstand the stresses developed 
under today’s operating conditions. 


For these and other reasons, chilled car wheels have a safety record 
unequalled in freight car service. For details, write for booklet, 
**The Chilled Car Wheel.” 


In good supply 

Available locally 
Short-haul delivery 
Reduced inventory 

Low first cost 

Low exchange cost 
Increased ton mileage 
High safety standards 
AMCCW plant inspection 
Easier shop handling 






ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


Oo 445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 








Albany Car Wheel Co. » American Car & Foundry Co. + Griffin Wheel Co. 
Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. * Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 
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A SPECIAL MESSAGE FOR 


... FROM THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPA 
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Journal lubrication 
eliminated between 








wheel-turnings! 


Trains in regular service prove 
grease-lubricated TIMKEN’ bearings go full 
wheel-turning period without attention! 
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fb on on passenger trains in regular service prove 
that grease-lubricated Timken® bearings on diesels 
and passenger cars go from wheel-turning to wheel- 
turning without attention! 

One railroad ran grease-lubricated Timken bearings 
over 200,000 miles with no addition of lubricant. Four 
leading railroads have already switched from oil to 
grease for their Timken bearing equipped passenger 
cars. Still another dozen are getting favorable results 
from their wheel-turning to wheel-turning tests of 
grease-lubricated Timken bearings. 

The change from oil to grease lubrication of Timken 
bearings will bring big new operating savings to the 





TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


ig 


TIMKEN (= 


railroads. Man-hours previously needed to check and 
add lubricant are eliminated. Lubricant itself is saved. 


Timken bearings can be converted from oil to grease 
lubrication without modifying the bearings—without 
buying extra journal parts. And they are the on/y rail- 
road journal bearings which can consistently go a full 
wheel-turning period on AAR-approved grease with- 
out additional lubricant! 


For further information on how you can cut oper- 
ating costs on your railroad with grease-lubricated 
Timken bearings, write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 
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| GREASE ME AT ONE 
WHEEL-TURMING ... FORGET 
ME ‘Til THE NEXT / 
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